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The Natural Music is Used by 


58 Normal Schools 


and by numerous cities, towns, villages, boroughs and townships, including 


2 places having over 1,000,000 population 
3 places having over 500,000 population 
19 places having over 100,000 population 
33 places having over 50,000 population 
68 places having over 25,000 population 
places having over 10,000 population 
places having over 5,000 population 
places having over 1,000 population 





‘@ It furnishes good music, both songs and in- 
struction, for all: schools, however varied 
their requirements : 


G. Send for our circular No. 782, which describes 
the series, gives a list of places using it, and 
quotes the opinions of eminent supervisors 
and teachers of music : ; : . 
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NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 





























ACTUAL EXPERIMENTS 
FOR EVERY PUPIL 


Do not fail to take immediate advantage of the splendid opportunity 
opened up by Professor John F. Woodhull’s remarkable books 


Home-Made Apparatus 
Simple Experiments in Chemistry 


Simple Experiments in Physics 
Properties of Matter; Mechanics; Fluids; Heat 


Simple Experiments in Physics 
Magnetism ; Electricity; Light; Heat 


12mo. Cloth 65c. Each 


These four books are all that any teacher needs to inspire the most 
eager interest in these subjects. Get the pupils to actually making experi- 
ments and they will advance in the knowledge of these subjects further in 
a single term than in years of purely text-book methods. The whole 
problem of teaching physical science will be lightened and made really 
iuteresting by the use of these books. The experiments are all simple and 
practical. 


Elementary Experimental Chemistry—tnorganic 


Completely illustrated with full-page engravings of all the apparatus 
and chemicals used in experiments. By W. F. Watson. For students in 
high schools and junior classes in colleges, and private learners. 


‘*It is a most admirable text book; one of the best, in fact, we 
have ever seen on the subject.’’—Scientific ‘American. 


‘*Teachers of elementary classes will do well to give the book a 
thorough trial.’’—Prof. H. C. Bolton in the London Chemical News. 


“It is modern and sound, and will form an excellent introduction 
to the study of Chemistry, as it combines theory and practice in wise 
proportions. The illustrations not only add much to the attractiveness 
of the book but also to its usefulness.—Dr. Charles E. Munroe, Dean of 
Columbian University. 


12mo. 20 full page illustrations. $1.25 net. 


Send for Catalog Describing These and Other Books for Teachers 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Merrill’s German Texts 


This series of books will include in complete editions those 
masterpieces of Germau literature that are best adapted 
to the use of schools and colleges. In connection with 
each text will be given a critical and historical introduction, 
including a sketch of the life of the author and his relation 
to the thought of his time, critical opinions, ample ex- 
planatory notes, and a complete vocabulary. 


Forthcoming Volumes 


Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm 
Edited by Philip Schuyler Allen, Assistant Professor 
of German Literature in the University of Chicago. 


285 pages, Cloth, 12mo, Illustrated. Price, 60 cents 








Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea 
Edited by Richard A. von Minckwitz of the De Witt 
Clinton High School, New York City. 


Already Published 


Schiller’s Der Neffe als Onkel 
Edited by Herbert C. Sanborn of the Bancroft School, 
Worcester, Mass. 


200 pages, Cloth, 12mo. 


Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell 
Edited by Richard A. von Minckwitz. 


355 pages, Cloth, 12mo, Illustrated. Price, 65 cents 


Charles E. Merrill Co. 


Successors to 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers 
44.60 East 23rd Street, New York City 


Price, 45 cents 

















ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 
SPEED WITH ACCURACY 
FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONTEST 


The First International Speed Contest, Baltimore, April 
14, 1906, was open to the world for writers of less than 
ten years’ experience. The adjoining diagram represents 
the results—the ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM in the lead, the 
winner, attained a met speed of 150 per minute. 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONTEST 


At the Second International Speed Contest, Boston, 
March 30, 1907, the Supremacy of the Isaac Pitman 
System was again demonstrated by the winning of both 
the Eagan International Cup and Miner Gold Medal 
by writers of the Isaac Pitman Shorthand. The winner 
of the Cup attained a gross speed of 225 words per minute. 


THE BEST TEXT-BOOK 


“We are getting excellent results with Isaac Pitman’s 
‘Short Course in Shorthand,’ and we expect to save 
almost a term by the use of it. All of our short- 
hand teachers praise it highly.””,—Epwin A. BOLGER, 
Teacher of Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand, Commercial 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y 

“I know of no subject taught in the high schools 
that is capable of giving more cultural and practical 
benefit to the students, than shorthand, if it is 
properly taught. I have examined your ‘Short 
Course’ very carefully, and am pleased to state that 
I consider that the simple grading—with sentences 
and position-writing from the first lesson, the 
logical arrangement and the pedagogical presenta- 
tion combine to make it the most perfect American 
Shorthand text-book ever published. It should do much to increase 
the popularity and efficiency of this subject in the high schools as 
well as in the business schools.’>—WoOoODFORD D. ANDERSON, P#.D., 
Washington Irving High School, New York City. 


G2" Send for a copy of Pitman'’s Journal and “Some Points.’ A postal will bring both. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, New York 


; Publishers of 
‘Short Course in Shorthand,” $1.25, “Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,” 50c. 


t#" Adopted by the New York and Brooklyn High Schools. 


ISAAC PITMAN 150. —=> 


64 


Benn Pitman 75 — 
138 


Graham 


Gregg (ight-line 





Art of Class Management 


THREE VALUABLE BOOKS 


By Asst.Supt. J.S. Taylor Pd.D. of theN. Y. 
City Schools. A most practical book, origi- 
nally prepared for use of the author’s 
teachers. Cloth, 12mo. $1.00 


| Education Through Nature 
By Prof. J.B. Munson, Ph. D. State Normal 
School, Ellensburg, Wash. The latest book 
on Nature Study for the working teacher. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.25. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


| Practical and Artistic Basketry 


By Laura Rollins Tinsley, former Princi- 
pal jin tbe Minneapolis Public Schools, 
The first book pnbtished on basketry. 
designed expressly for teachers and 
schools. Cloth,12mo. $l.0v. 


11-15 East 24th Street, New York 





HY do the school teachers of this country want 


somany DIXON AMERICAN GRAPH- 
ITE PENCILS > There can only be one 
answer to this; they have tried them for forty 
years, and know that they can be depended 
upon to fill all the requirements of a first class 
pencil. 
We make fat pencils with fat leads for 
fat little hands; these lighten the work of the 
teacher immensely, as tired hands cannot do their work well. Every one is pleased 
when they use a DIXON PENCIL no matter whether they are teachers or pupils, 
as there is a great satisfaction in the use of finely made tools. 
A lot of self respect goes with a good lead pencil. If the pencil you are now 
using does not give you perfect satisfaction, we can supply you with the PENCIL 


THAT FITS if you will only tell us what the trouble is. °° 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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UNDERWOOD 
Standard Typewriter 


Operators, Attention! 


Vacation Season and Substitute 
Stenographers are next in Order 


We need a large number of experienced 
stenographers and typists for temporary 
(as well as the usual number of permanent) 
positions that are at our disposal. 

Competent stenographers and typists are 
requested to register at any of our Em- 
ployment Departments, — All Principal 
Cities. This service is free to all. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


NEW YORK or ANYWHERE 
a - 























9 when in want of 
DON T FORGET first class School, 
Opera, Assembly, or Church Seating to write 
The Haney School Furniture Co., manufac- 
turers of all kinds of School Furniture. Long | 
experience in the business gives US ce 
advantages that others donot possess. 

We shall be pleased to give you 
estimates or draw floor plans for seating. 
All we ask is a trial order. We know it 
will lead to future}business. é 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Enlarged ‘BRADLEY CATALOGUE 


KINDERGARTEN minell SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
WATER COLORS and DRAWING MATERIALS 


is now ready. It is a guide and reference book, indispensable 
to progressive teachers. Sent free on request. Write for a 
copy to-day, addressing our nearest office. % = 











MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY :: :: Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK  PHILADELPFIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Pears 


Most soaps clog 
the skin pores by 
the fats and free 
alkali in their com- 
position. 

Pears’ is quickly 
rinsed off, leaves 
the pores open and 
the skin soft and 


cool. 
Established in 1789. 





Subtract the time required tomove 

a lever from the time required to 

take off atypewriterribbon and put 

on another, and you have the saving 
offered by 


The New Tri-Chrome 
Smith Premier 
Typewriter 


3 It writes purple, red, or non- 
Wa 6fading black according to the 
4 natureofthe work to be done. ¥ 
Every student who is learning 
typewriting should appreciate 
4 the value of this new model. 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company 


Y Home Office and Factory 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 











Send for Catalog 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SixTH Ave., NEw YORK 
N. W. Cor. 48th Bt. No Branch Stores 


FRENCH We publish the Serey, 


and other foreign DuCroquet,Sauveur 


BOO KS | or” well-known 











, MANUAL 
TRAINING 


Benches, Lathes. 
Vises, Tools, 

Write for new 
catalogue and 

prices, 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
275 Madison St. 
Chicago. 
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Hold Your Teachers! 


Good teachers are scarce. In some parts of the 
country the school authorities have actually been 
compelled to lower the requirements for teachers 
certificates in order to fill existing vacancies. This 
is a dangerous proceeding. But what can the super- 
intendents do? This alarming condition is a direct 
result of the unfair treatment accorded to many 
teachers. Low salaries represent only one of sev- 
eral indications of an ungenerous attitude on the 
part of the American public toward the teachers. 
No other great civilized nation puts so low an esti- 
mate on school work. Members of the Mosely 
Commission have spoken of the inadequate pay, 
and of bureaucratic rule. Expert German educa- 
tors have criticised our lack of respect for teaching 
as a profession, and pointed out some of the ridicu- 
lous lengths to which we have gone in keeping 
teachers busy with useless reports. Swedish and 
Danish schoolmen have wondered at our subjuga- 
tion of the teacher’s judgment to the opinions and 
whims of laymen who have manged to ascend to 
positions of power in boards of education. The 
French have remarked upon the uncertainty of 
positions. All these criticisms do not put the case 
half strong enough. We do not, as a people, honor 


_ the teachers as we should, at least, not during their 


lifetime. 

Superintendent Freeman did excellent work at 
Schenectady. He did not suit the members of a 
board which now, fortunately for the good name 
of the town, have been superseded by men of broader 
calibre. Charges were trumped up so flimsy that 
the sinister purpose behind them was visible even 
to the naked eye. Superintendent Freeman had 
to go. 

Elizabeth, N. J., would never have been heard of 
educationally if it had not been for Superintendent W. 
J. Shearer. He made the schools of that town talked 
about over the whole country. Many people with 
whom good schools form a strong inducement in 
locating their homes were attracted to Elizabeth. 
The Board of Education, however, was of too narrow 
a build to recognize what it had in its superinten- 
dent of schools. While Dr. Shearer was in the 
hospital recovering from an operation which almost 
cost his life, a combination was effected upon de- 
nominational lines to put him out and give the 
place to a local principal, whose chief qualification 
was that he belonged to the church of the majcrity. 
Respect in regard to the law of the State did not 


trouble these men. They wanted to have their 
man in Dr. Shearer’s place, and they voted accord- 
ingly. Whether their action will weather an appeal 
to the legal authorities of New Jersey remains to 
be seen. At any rate, the Board has furnished 
another example of shabbiness in the treatment of 
the teachers of American youth. 

Almost a dozen similar instances could be gath- 
ered from the news items of the past three months. 
Not all are so flagrantly brazen. Some cases are 
very complicated. One who is not on the ground 
can form no just estimate of them, and those who 
are on the ground are so intensely identified with one 
or the other side of the controversy that they are 
even less capable to present the matter properly. 
At the same time, careful and patient investigation 
of the different contentions have failed to convince 
me that there is any good reason for harassing 
Greenlee of Denver for instance, or Harris of 
Troy, or any of the other superintendents whose 
positions have become uncertain. 

Of course this is a large country, and conditions 
must necessarily vary. In New England teachers 
are less likely to be subjected to irritating humilia- 
tions than in the State of New York, for instance. 
The scarcity of teachers is relative. It is greatest 
where the conditions under which the teacher has 
to labor are least desirable. Where teachers are 
contented the scarcity is not felt to any appreciable 
degree. Yet, there it is, and a serious problem it 
represents. 

It certainly would be a calamity if the lowering 
of the bars should continue and spread. Nonde- 
scripts would drift into teaching and increase the 
number of incompetents whose presence in the school 
service is in itself a discouragement to qualified 
ones. The cause of the scarcity must be attacked. 
People must be taught to appreciate the teachers 
of their children. The ‘Appreciation Day” sug- 
gested in these pages is one device. Women’s clubs 
have become a power; they should be induced to 
give the same consideration to the lives of great 
educators that they now do to the lives of those 
who have won fame in literature and art. Above 
all, superintendents, supervisors, and principals 
should assume an encouraging attitude toward the 
men and women under their authority. Here is 
where the greatest good could be accomplished 
without much delay. It is enough to make one’s 
heart sick to observe how some mighty superin- 
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tendents snarl and bite. They seem to consider 
it their chief business to find fault. These over- 
lords are much to blame for the discouragements 
of teachers. If teachers cannot look for sympathy 
to them, where shall they go? But many are like 
the poor mule driver, who takes the grievances 
which he has against the world out of the hide of 
the dumb beasts under the rule of his whip. 

Hold the teachers you have, and there will be no 
scarcity of material. Hold them—that is the prob- 
lem. 


Yale University has decided to close its summer 
school, never to resume it again. This has caused 
some academic people to draw unlovely conclusions. 
To be sure, the attendance of Yale University was 
small. But people are not attracted merely by 
courses of study. These courses may be rich or 
poor. The first consideration with most summer 
school attendants, particularly teachers, is the 
attractiveness of the locality. New Haven has 
nothing to offer It is hot and uninteresting in 
summer. This is reason enough why Yale could 
fail in an enterprise in which Harvard and Columbia, 
and New York University, and Cornell, and other 
institutions have advanced from success to success. 

One university professor, in addressing an audi- 
ence of teachers argued that Yale should have con- 
tinued this work anyway, for the “good of the 
cause,”’ and that no university can prosper in mod- 
ern days if it withdraws from the “great work 
of inspiring and helping the teachers.’”’ As a matter 
of fact, Yale is seriously considering the establish- 
ment of a really efficient school of education for the 
higher training of teachers. With President Had- 
ley it has become a settled purpose that there must 
be such a school. Yale has been slow in arriving 
at a recognition of its duty in this direction. Now 
that it has arrived, it is determined to do its share 
well. 


President A. S. Lindemann gave a remarkable ad- 
dress at the final meeting of the retiring school board 
of Milwaukee, in which he reviewed the legislation 
affecting the school affairs of the city, and pointed 
out problems partially solved and problems yet to 
be met. The significant portions of his address, 
which are of general interest, will be published in 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL next week. President Lin- 
demann and his associates have accomplished a 
splendid work. They had something like a proper 
conception of their responsibilities. The cordial 
greeting they extended to their successors in office 
showed them to be citizens of a high type of man- 
hood. Milwaukee has had its stormy period in 
school administration. Now the ground is cleared 
and prepared, and everything is in readiness for 
making the new school year the most gratifying 
one in the history of the city. 


The Milwaukee Journal ought to consult a special- 
ist on grouch to see what is the matter with it. One 
hysterical editorial actually urges the election of a 
school board president who is opposed to the pres- 
ent superintendent. The Journal wants a board 
that runs the schools in the good old style of the 
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blacksmith-dentist times. It cannot understand 
the use of a board that considers the superinten- 
dent an expert, and regards it as one of its chief 
duties to strengthen his hands in the working 
out of the educational problem. The case is cer- 
tainly a serious one, and our guess is that it’s 
grouch. However, it may be some other trouble. 
The specialist will decide that. , 


The dismissal of Superintendent Freeman from 
office by the Board of Education of Schenectady, 
N. Y., is as flagrant a case of meanness as has come 
to light in many days, in school administrative 
affairs. Of course, Schenectady is not a large place, 
but that is no reason why small people should 
represent the citizens on the school board. Super- 
intendent Freeman is an excellent school man, and 
has accomplished considerable in a town which 
heretofore was regarded as distinctly non-progres- 
sive, in public education. The charges which have 
been trumped up against him are dinky, sugges- 
tive of the size of the men who constructed them. 
The citizens of Schenectady, fortunately for the 
good name of the town, are protesting vigorously 
and may yet redeem the situation. Whatever the 
outcome may be, it cannot throw a scintilla of dis- 
credit upon Superintendent Freeman. 

Elizabeth and Orange, N. J., are holding between 
them the championship of meanness in the treat- 
ment of school superintendents. Is Schenectady 
trying to wrest the medal from her Jersey rivals? 


By unanimous action the school committee of 
Newton, Mass., has increased the salary of the 
superintendent of schools, Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, 
from four thousand dollars to five thousand dollars. 
This action is heartily approved by the public. 
There is no other city in the United States of the 
size of Newton which at present pays its superin- 
tendent so large a salary as Dr. Spaulding will re- 
ceive from this time on. During the three years 
in which he has been at Newton the schools have 
made remarkable improvement. The action of the 
school committee is an expression of the apprecia- 
tion which the entire city has of his work. 


Educational Meetings. 


October 17-19—Vermont State 
Burlington, Vt. 


October 17-19—Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ Association, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

October 24, 25, 26—Maine Teachers’ Association, Bangor. 

November 7, 8, 9—Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, Mil- 
waukee. 


December 26, 27, 28—Montana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Missoula. 


December 31-January 1, 2, 3, ’08—Colorado State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


January 1, 2, 3, ’08—Minnesota Educational Association, 
St. Paul. 
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For superintendents, principals, school officials, leading teachers, and 
all others who desire a complete account of all the great movements in 
education. Established in 1870. it is in its 87th year. Subscription 
price. *2.50 a vear. Like other professional journals THE ScHOOL 
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tinued and payment is made in full. 


From this ofice are also issued_ two monthlies—TrAcHERS MAGAZINE 
($1.09 a year) and Epucationat FounpaTIoNns ($1.2 a year). presenting 
each inits field valuable material for the teachers of all grades and 
the student of education; also Our Times (current history for teachers 
and schools). weekly. $1.25a year. A large list of teachers’ books and 
aids is published and kept in stock. 
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Letters. 


Broadening Social Purposes of the School. 


To one who is interested in school activities or in 
social betterment work, America is a good place 
for study. The visitor who may happen to be 
interested in both subjects—and there are such— 
is apt to be somewhat disappointed. I have been 
taken to school buildings rich in space, air, and 
light. I have been shown good and substantial 
social settlement houses, with commodious club 
rooms, dining rooms, and halls where neighbors 
may go to enjoy the good things of life. But I 
have not visited the community yet where these 
two institutions, by combining themselves into one, 
make the public school, as it should be, the social, 
intellectual, artistic, and hygienic center of the 
community. It is as if hospitals were growing with- 
out any relation to medical schools; as if professors 
and students, wrapped up in their speculations, 
were discussing theoretical cases, while the hospitals 
were left to the care of ‘‘medicine men.” 

Progress may be the result of differentiation and 
specialization. But there are cases when evolution 
calls for combination of heterogeneous functions 
into a whole. Take, for instance, the public school 
and the day nursery. Suppose you combine the 
two. Instead of impoverishing the aggregate you 
really enrich both the components. On the one 
hand you want the babies to share in the benefits 
of hygienic surroundings and _ intelligent care; 
on the other hand, it is desirable that the girls in the 
upper grades be trained in the care of little children. 

The cooking lessons could thus be admirably sup- 
plemented; so could the lessons in laundrying and 
bed making. The oddity of training for home- 
making when no home is at hand, would be less 
painful. The teachers would be released from the 
strain of hunting for artificial problems, and there 
would be a beautiful atmosphere of sympathy and 
service. ERNESTO NELSON, 

Special Educational Commissioner of the Argen- 
tine Republic. 





Humiliations of Teachers. 


Chicago frequently advertises broadeast for can- 
didates for its various school positions, and lets it 
be understood that men are very much desired in 
the system; especially experienced men. Those 
desiring positions as principals are, however, prac- 
tically compelled, regardless of the length or nature 
of previous experience, to accept work as elementary 
teachers at a maximum entrance stipend of $750. 
Those entering the high school service start a little 
higher. If the supervisory force is well satisfied 
with the work done, such a teacher may hope in 
from three to ten years thence, to be appointed to 
a principalship. 

In a paragraph (referring to District Superinten- 
dent Lowrey), THE SCHOOL JOURNAL refers to the 
forthcoming ‘‘re-establishment”’ of the merit rule. 
This rule has never been abrogated, tho indeed some 
changes have been made which may or may not, 
tend to weaken it. Personally, I incline to the 
opinion that the modified rule will work out better 
than the former iron-clad one which placed teachers 
at the mercy of principals with whims and caprices. 
Of such people there are here, as elsewhere, too 
many for the good of the service. This objection 
has, I believe, been admitted by those in authority 
who regard the old plan as having been but an un- 
satisfactory makeshift. The new rule has been in 
force too short a time to test its value or relative 
merit. 

It seems to me quite improper, therefore, to leave 
,t to be inferred that the merit system of appoint- 
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ment and promotion is not now in force. The dif- 
ficulty is not so much in the fact that there is no 
such rule in force, as in the practical application of 
it. So far as the appointment of teachers to the 
subordinate positions is concerned, ‘‘pull” seems to 
play a very unimportant part. Whether the same 
is true as to principalships and other positions of 
major importance, is open to question, at least. 
Of this we may be sure: that Superintendent Cooley 
and his assistants endeavor to carry out the spirit 
of the merit rule. The fact—easily verified by one 
well acquainted with the situation—that most such 
appointments are made from among those who 
pester the appointing authorities with their insis- 
tence, and who have friends among board members 
and other influential persons, possibly argues noth- 
ing more than that a more just and efficient method 
of appointment should be devised. As it is, it is 
very certain that modest men and women who de- 
pend solely upon their work for recommendation to 
promotion often wait years and years for the much- 
deserved reward, while less deserving “‘hustlers”’ 
who haunt the ‘‘board rooms,” and have friends 
at work, get the desirable places. Without a pretty 
well organized plan to guide the appointing officers, 
this result is very natural, and really reflects no 
particular discredit upon them. It is in the nature 
of things that those who put themselves into the 
light are most easily seen and remembered. 

In this connection I recall a remark, more or less 
pertinent to the subject, made recently in my hear- 
ing by a high authority in the school administration. 
Speaking in a general way of appointments and 
promotions to the important positions in the service, 
he remarked that one woman candidate gave more 
annoyance by her persistence and endeavors to 
bring to bear every influence tending to ‘‘land the 
plum” for her, than twenty men similarly situated 
would cause. I have no information as to whether 
or not this generalization is well founded. * * * 





What is a Clause ? 


In an English grammar, recently compiled, is 
this description: “‘A clause is a part of a sentence, 
making a statement, having only one subject and 
one predicate.” 

Some other descriptions in the same book are as 
follows: “‘An idea is a mind picture.” “A thought 
is the union of two ideas.” “A word is the sign 
of an idea.” ‘A statement is the simplest expres- 
sion of a thought, it consists of two ideas, one of 
which is affirmed of the other. The idea about 
which something is affirmed, is the subject. The 
idea affirmed is the predicate.”’ 

“‘A sentence is a collection of words arranged in 
order, expressing a complete thought, followed by 
a full stop.” ‘‘The essential parts of a sentence 
are the subject and predicate.” ‘‘The subject is 
the expression of the idea, about which the affirma- 
tion is made; the predicate is the expression of the 
affirmation.” ‘A phrase is two or more words 
arranged in order, expressing an idea, not making 
a statement.” ‘A clause is a part of a sentence, 
making a statement, having only one subject and 
one predicate.” “A modifier is a word, phrase, or 
clause, joined directly to the subject or predicate, 
adding an idea co the part of the sentence to which 
it is joined.”’ ‘‘A leading clause is neither a subject, 
a predicate, or a modifier.” “A subordinate clause 
is either a subject, a predicate, or a modifier.” “A 
simple sentence has only one subject and only one 
predicate.” “A compound sentence consists of 
deading clauses.”’ ‘‘A complex sentence contains one 
or more subordinate clauses.” 

These descriptions are clear, exact, comprehensive, 
and teachable. W. J. CORTHELL. 

Gorham Normal School, Gorham, Maine. 
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The World We Live In. 


A weekly department of significant general news notes, conducted by C. S. Griffin, editor of Our Times, a model weekly 
newspaper which is used by many schools for the study of weekly events. 


Benjamin Ide Wheeler recently declined the 
presidency of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology with a salary of $15,000. He prefers to 
remain president of the University of California, 
with a salary of $10,000. 


The Board of Trustees of Cornell have founded 
a new school of education in connection with the 
University. 


Old Pilot, a well-known police horse, was lately 
unfitted for service by an accident. He had served 
New York for twenty years. The American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has now 
taken him in charge and sent him out to pasture. 


The situation in the south of France, due to the 
discontent of the winegrowers, is steadily improv- 
ing. ‘The Government has been gradually with- 
drawing the troops sent there to suppress disorders. 


President Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, has announced a plan for the social reor- 
ganization of the University. He says that at 
present it is dominated by cliques and factions. 
He proposes to abolish clubs, and the combinations 
which have an equal number of students from each 
class-room in what is called a “quad.” 

His suggestions have been adopted by the Board 
of Trustees, and will soon be put in operation. 


A floating dock built in England for service at 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, arrived there on August 4. 
It was towed from the River Tyne by two Dutch 
tugs. 


The Emperor of Japan has bestowed the Order 
of the Chrysanthemum upon President Fallieres of 
France. The honor was given in recognition of 
the signing of the Franco-Japanese agreement re- 
garding the Far East. 


Eleven thousand two hundred and eighty-six 
pupils were graduated this year from the elementary 
schools of New York City. 


The defeat of the English educational bill, thru 
the efforts of the House of Lords, will probably 
merely change the direction of the Commons’ efforts 
to secure non-sectarian schools. An appropriation 
amounting to about $500,000 for the establishment 
of such schools was put on the supply bill, upon 
which the Lords have no vote. These schools are 
to be established in districts where only denomina- 
tional schools now exist. 

Training colleges have been forced, under penalty 
forfeiting Government aid, to adopt a conscience 
clause. 


Governor Carter held a reception in Honolulu on 
August 3, in honor of Mr. Straus, Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, and of Congressman and Mrs. 
Nicholas Longworth. 


The first Austrian Parliament e'ected on the 
basis of general suffrage, was opened in Vienna on 
June 17. The deputies wore flowers to show their 
parties and nationality. 


An American skipper lately defied the Dominion 
officials. The fishing schooner Henry W. Stanley, 
commanded by Captain Arsenault, was seized by 
Canadian customs officials for violating the customs 
laws. While a prize crew was preparing to board 
the boat, Captain Arsenault hoisted sail and put 
to sea. 


The New York Motor Cab Company, Limited, 
which is to give motor cab service to New York, is 
organized under the English laws. 


When the new submarine cable between Iceland 
and the Shetland Islands is completed, there will 
be a far wider area which can be covered by the 
system of weather prediction. By utilizing the 
Iceland cable and the reports from the Central 
Physical Observatory, at St. Petersburg, covering 
the vast stretch of Siberia, the United States Weather 
Bureau hopes hereafter to possess a knowledge of 
the state of the atmosphere completely around the 
earth in the Northern Hemisphere. 


The Department of State is making an effort to 
restore order in Central America. To this end a 
number of American diplomats have been sum- 
moned to Washington to confer with the officials. 
Among these are John Jenkins, United States Con- 
sul-General at San Salvador; James G. Bailey, 
Secretary of Legation at San José, Costa Rica, and 
other officials who are familiar with the political 
and diplomatic situation in South America. 


A new compulsory law in Wisconsin_for deaf 
mutes has just been enacted by the Wisconsin 
S.ate Legislature. 


The Globe, the oldest evening paper in England, 
has ‘ purchased by Mr. Hilderbrand Harms- 
worth. 


In spite of the indignation of Coreans against 
Japanese control, Japan has undoubtedly accom- 
plished much for the good of Corea. 

When Japan took hold of Corean affairs, the 
peninsula was almost destitute of roads, water 
works, hospitals, schools, and banks, and there 
was no public money for such works. 

Japan raised $5,000,000 for Corean needs. Seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars of this was at 
once devoted to the building of high roads connect- 
ing the chief harbors and cities. A common school 
system, on the Japanese plan, was established. 


Secretary Taft, on the recommendation of the 
Sheridan Statue Committee, has awarded the con- 
tract for the equestrian statue of General Sheridan 
to Guizon Borglum, a New York artist. 


The President has made regulations for the gov- 
ernment of the customs receivership in Santo 
Domingo, under the convention of February 8, 
1907. It is provided that the accounts of the gen- 
eral receiver shall be rendered to the Contaduria 
General of the Dominican Republic, and to the 
State Department, and referred for verification 
to the Bureau of Insular Affairs. 


The Canadian Government has had an examina- 
tion made of the gold-producing districts of the 
Yukon. Four experts spent a season sampling, 
surveying, boring, and measuring the gravels. 
They estimate that there is still almost $64,000,000 
of gold to be taken from the gravels, which have 
already yielded $119,000,000. 


On August 2, 


traffic managers representing 
13,218 business firms from Philadelphia to Fort 
Worth, met in Chicago and discussed the formation 


of a National Association. Officers were elected. 
The purpose of the organization is to co-operate 
with the railroads and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the formation of rules and regula 
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tions to fit common interests and to secure modi- 
fication of hurtful legislation. It is believed that 
the membership will soon include every important 
industry in the United States and Canada. 


A small school of whales has been frolicking in 
the sea off Water Mill, L. I. They belong to the 
finback species, and have no value for oil or bone. 
They are seldom seen so far south. 


The Pacha, at Casablanca, is said to have sur- 
rendered the town to the French authorities. The 
Spanish battleship Mumanua has been sent to 
Morocco with Spanish troops. 


One hundred years ago, our first steamboat, the 
Clermont, left New York on its historic voyage 
up the Hudson River. Authorities differ as to 
waether the date was August 4, August 11, or 
August 17. 

The amazing consequences of Robert Fulton’s 
inventive talent must have exceeded even his 
hopes. The expansion of domestic and foreign 
commerce, the extension and ease of travel, the 
vast increase in emigration, and the prosperity of 
maritime nations have been direct results of the 
— demonstration of the Clermont in August, 
1807. 

Other men, in a measure, anticipated the inven- 
tions of Fulton. While he was still studying in 
Paris, the screw was employed by John Stevens, 
of Hoboken, to propel a pleasure boat. Fitch, in 
this country, and Miller, in Scotland, experimented 
with paddle wheels before him. 


The usual delays of expositions are practically 
over, and the Jamestown Exposition is now spread 
out in all its beauty. 

This Exposition seems destined to accomplish 
much in cementing the bonds of brotherhood be- 
tween the North and South. The organized Bap- 
tists of the North and South have recently met 
together for the first time since the Civil War, and 
many meetings are planned for similar organiza- 
tions. 

Ex-President Cleveland is taking an active 
interest in the Exposition. He says, “‘It has 
seemed from the first that the mission of this Expo- 
sition should be to arouse the patriotism of our 
people and to stimulate their belief in the supreme 
value of our institutions.” 


Sir Purdon Clark, Director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, returned to New York after two 
months in Europe. Among the purchases which 
he made for the Museum are fourteen pieces of 
German Swiss furniture, Irish silver plate, and a 
pair of wrought iron Gothic gates dating from the 
fourteenth century. Sir Purdon has not yet de- 
cided whether he will become an American citizen. 


The Fita-Fita Company of native Samoan sol- 
diers is to take the place of the marine corps in 
guarding the naval station of Tutuila. It is said 
to have become a thoroly efficient force, equal to 
the noted well trained Porto Rican regiment or 
the Philippine constabulary. Soldiers of the Fita- 
Fita Company do not wear much in the way of 
uniform. Their costume consists of a turban, a 
sleeveless shirt, and a short skirt. They go bare- 
foot. These men have fine physiques, and are 
hardy and of great endurance. The natives, even 
princes of the royal blood, consider it a great honor 
to,belong to the Company. 


St. Gaudens Dead. 


Augustus St. Gaudens, the distinguished sculptor, 
died at his home in Cornish, N. H., on August 3, 
after a long illness. 

He was born in Dublin in 1848, the son of a French 
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father and an Irish mother. He was brought to 
this country when six months old, and grew up a 
thoro American. When a lad, he was apprenticed 
to a cameo cutter, whose craft he followed for six 
years. He studied drawing in the night classes at 
Cooper Union and at the Academy of Design. 


When nineteen, he went to Paris, and entered 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts. The Franco-German 
war broke out, and he went to Rome, where he 
spent three years. 


He gained distinction by certain small medallions 
in relief in which he portrayed some of his Paris 
companions—Bastien Lepage, Millet, Maitland Arm- 
strong, and George W. Maynard. In his portraits 
in relief he had no rival. He gradually turned to 
monumental sculpture, in which he won brilliant 
success. Among his masterpieces are his Lincoln, 
the Shaw Memorial, the Farragut, in Union Square, 
New York, and the Sherman, at the entrance to 
Central Park. 


The death of our great sculptor, Augustus St. 
Gaudens, is a serious loss to American art. He has 
done a wonderful work. Fortunately, apprecia- 
tion was not withheld from him in his lifetime. In 
fact, his contemporaries delighted in honoring him. 
a rather unusual experience for a genius. He 
received many medals, degrees, and other tokens 
of recognition. At Paris, in 1900, he was awarded 
the medal of honor. In Buffalo, in 1901, he re- 
ceived a special medal. So many commissions 
were offered him that he could not possibly accept 
them all. 


He did a great deal of his work in his New York 
studio, and also in this studios at Windsor, Ver- 
mont. His modest, gentle, and generous nature 
won him many friends. He was greatly beloved 
by these, and by his pupils and assistants. 





Danish King in Iceland. 


King Frederick, of Denmark, accompanied by 
Prince Harald, Premier Christensen, and _ forty 
members of the Rigsdag, arrived at Reykjavik, 
Iceland, on July 30. Ata dinner given in his honor, 
the king stated that he had inherited the Kingdom 
as a trust, and intended it to remain such from 
generation to generation. He expected the Ice- 
landers, as a free people, to co-operate with him in 
framing the laws under which they are to live. 
He announced that he had therefore established 
a commission made up of members of the Danish 
Rigsdag and the Icelandic Althing, to arrange for 
legislation and to find a form under which the free- 
dom of Iceland may be built up. 





Esperanto Congress. 


La Tria Kongreso—the third Congress of the 
Esperantists—began at Cambridge, England, on 
August 12. It was attended by many Esperantists 
from Europe and America. aioe, 

The program included speeches and singing in 
the Esperanto language. Also a play consisting 
of scenes from ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer,” with eleven 
performers each from a different country. 

This is the third congress which the Esperantists 
have held. The first one assembled in Boulogne 
in 1905, and was attended by about eighteen hun- 
dred delegates from eighteen countries, including 
the United States, Canada, Russia, Persia, Mexico, 
and Chile, besides the European countries. At 
Geneva, in 1906, the town buildings and the uni- 
versity were opened for the second congress. Eigh- 
teen countries were represented, the delegates in- 
cluding ninety from England and five from the 
United States. 
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Theobald Chartran. 


Theobald Chartran, the distinguished French 
artist, died in Paris on July 17. He was born in 
Besancon, in 1849. He received his art training 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, where he was a pupil 
of Cabanel. In 1877, he won the grand prize of 
Rome for his painting, ‘‘The Capture of Rome by 
the Gauls.” M. Chartran became widely known as 
a portrait painter. One of his first great successes 
in this line was his portrait of Pope Leo XIII. 

His most ambitious work in this country is his 
painting representing the signing of the peace proto- 
col between Spain and the United States in the 
President’s room at the White House, the figures 
in which are of life size. It now hangs in the Pitts- 
burg Carnegie Library. Last year M. Chartran 
painted a portrait of President Roosevelt. He 
contributed a portion of the decorations of the 
Stairway of Honor at the New Sarbonne, in Paris. _ 


What to Wear in Tropical Countries. 


Consul-General W. H. Michael, of Calcutta, has 
been asked the question by citizens of the United 
States about to make a tour of the Orient as to 
what kind of clothing is the most suitable for wear 
in southern India during the hot months. He 
therefore advises: 

“Summer clothing in India varies in color and 
texture, but in the main it is light of color, light in 
weight, and generally white. This has been the 
case for probably a thousand or more years. Lately 
the scientist has suggested that the outside should 
be white and the inside brown, black, red, or orange 
color. The theory is that the white man should 
endeavor to imitate nature—that is, the native, 
who has a black or brown skin, and covers himself 
with white cloth. He is comfortable no matter 
how hot it gets, even when exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun. 

“The native of a tropical climate has a pigment 
in his skin that resists the actinic or short rays of 
the sun, which.are really dangerous to the white 
man, who is not possessed of the dark pigment. 
This color protects the colored man from the de- 
structive short rays of the sun. The white man 
should wear dark-colored silk or lisle thread or 
some other dark gauze underwear, and over that 
light white or light-colored flannel or white linen 
or cotton. This is the scientific clothing for a 
Caucasian in the Tropics. If this rule is followed 
by a white person in India during the hottest 
weather, and a pith hat or “topie” is worn, there 
will be as little discomfort as is possible from tropi- 
cal heat. Of course there are other considerations 
besides dress. One should eat little meat, avoid 
alcoholic drinks, sleep under an overhead electric 
fan, if possible, and take a short sleep in the after- 
noon if business permits. Above all, don’t worry.” 


Czar and Kaiser Meet. 


Emperor Nicholas of Russia left Cronstadt on 
August 1, on the imperial yacht Standart, for a 
cruise in German waters. The Standart was es- 
corted by four warships. Emperor William, of 
Germany, on the imperial yacht Hohenzollern, 
went to Swinemunde to meet him. 

On August 5, Emperor William, of Germany, 
and Emperor Nicholas, of Russia, spent the entire 
day together at sea. 

In the morning they witnessed a review of the 
German fleet from the battleship Deutschland, and 
in the evening there was a reception on board the 
imperial yacht Standart. 

It is reported that the two Emperors discussed 
particularly a proposal that Russia should negoti- 
ate a loan of $62,500,000 in Germany. The loan 
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would be on condition that the money be used in 
rebuilding the Russian navy, and that orders for 
warships be placed only in Germany. 

Both Emperors have expressed the most earnest 
desire for the continuance of peace in the world. 


Survey for Canal Made. 


The surveys for the proposed canal from Lake 
Erie to the Ohio River have been completed. Land 
for the right of way is rapidly being purchased. 

When the big undertaking is finished, lake vessels 
will be able to carry iron ore direct from Lake 
Superior to furnaces in the Pittsburg district, and 
coal from Western Pennsylvania to lake ports. 

The canal is to be 133 miles long, 177 feet wide, 
and 13 feet deep. It will take about six years 
to finish it, and an expenditure of $75,000,000. A 
special line of boats is to be built for the canal 
traffic. 


A Hopeless Mission. 


Prince Tiyong Oui Yi, of Corea, is in this country 
for the purpose of arousing American sympathy 
against the Japanese control of his country. He 
says: 

“The Coreans are not a warlike people, but on 
this proposition we are united, and we will fight to 
a finish. Corea, in history, has been known as the 
home of peace. We want peace, but not at the 
expense of our honor and our independence. 

“The treatment the Coreans have received at 
the hands of the Japanese has been shocking. The 
Japanese have been worse than brigands; they 
have robbed and looted our homesteads ard made 
a mockery of our laws and rights, and I am here, 
as one of many, to enlist the sympathy of the civil- 
ized world against the injustices that have been 
perpetrated on us Coreans. The limit has keen 
reached. We will not be satisfied until either the 
Japanese have been driven out of our country or 
we Coreans have all been killed.” 


A Bandit's Grievances. 


Raisuli, the famous Moroccan bandit, is. still 
holding Sir Harry MacLean a prisoner. Raisuli has 
sent a long explanation to an English newspaper. 
He says that before the capture, he explained his 
grievances to Sir Harry, who promised him a safe 
conduct if he would go to Fez and lay his troubles 
before the Sultan. While he was preparing for 
the trip, Government troops plundered his property 
at Zinat and captured some of his relatives. He 
became convinced of the treachery of the Sultan, 
and he therefore made the English Caid a prisorer. 
He says that he is holding Sir Harry, not for money, 
but for justice. 


Mrs. Sage Gives to the Aged. 


Mrs. Russell Sage, thru the Sage Foundation,has 
made a special gift of $300,000 to the New York 
City Hospital and the City Home on Blackwell’s 
Island. The money will be used to endow the 
Russell Sage Institute of Pathology. Mrs. Sage 
wishes special attention given to research work in 
diseases affecting the aged. 


John Harvard’s Chapel. 


On July 17, the Bishop of Southwark dedicated 
the chapel of Southwark Cathedral, where John 
Harvard, founder of Harvard College, was bap- 
tized, in 1607. The ancient chapel has been re- 
stored by the graduates and friends of Harvard. 

In the course of the work, old boarding was re- 
moved, and a perfect Norman arch, one of the 
finest in England, was revealed. 
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King of Annam Deposed. 


Thanh Thai, King of Annam, has been deposed 
by order of the French Government. The French 
Resident of Annam has confined the King in his 
palace at Hue. A regency has been established 
consisting of the Council of Ministers under the 
presidency of the Minister of Justice. The change 
became necessary, owing to the unbalanced mental 
condition of the King. Annam, in Indo-China, is 
a French protectorate. 


New Shah Recognized. 


At Oyster Bay, on July 17, President Roosevelt 
received General Morteza Khan, the Persian Min- 
ister. He came to this country as special ambassa- 
dor, to announce the accession of the new Shah, and 
to convey the Shah’s assurances of friendship for the 
United States and its Executive. 








Strike in Russian Poland. 


Another strike broke out at Lodz, Russian Poland, 
on August 1. Altho temporarily put down by the 
authorities, it may prove to be the beginning of 
a big labor war. The Social Democrats, and the 
Polish Socialists, have called out 32,000 men. 


Outbreak at Casablanca. 
The port town of Casablanca, Morocco, was 


yaided by Moorish tribesmen on July 31. The’ 


native guards, and seven Europeans were killed. 

Most of the French residents took refuge on an 
English cargo boat in the harbor. The State Bank 
idvanced about $100,000 to the Minister of War so 
that he could send troops to protect Casablanca. 

The Moroccan Governing Board apologized, thru 
the French Chargé d’Affaires at Tangiers, to the 
French Government, for the trouble. The Board 
made assurances that the Governors of the various 
ports had been told that they would be held respon- 
sible for the security of foreigners. 

trance and Spain are together preparing a pro- 
gram for restoring order in Morocco. 





Turks Invade Persia. 


Trouble has occurred on the northwest frontier 
of Persia owing to incursions of Turkish troops 
across the border. These troops, 6,000 strong, 
destroyed the village of Mavaneh, and killed many 
of the people. 

Trouble in Seoul. 

The dispatch of a Corean delegation to the Peace 
Conference at The Hague, precipitated trouble of 
long standing between Corea and her masterful 
director, Japan. After consultation with Marquis 
Ito, Japan’s representative, and acting upon the 
advice of his Cabinet, the Emperor of Corea de- 
cided to abdicate. Formal abdication ceremonies 
were held at the palace at Seoul at ten o’clock in 
the morning on July 19. 

The Crown Prince immediately succeeded to the 
throne. That afternoon he received in audience 
eighty Japanese and other officials, including Mar- 
quis Ito and his military staff, and many consuls- 
general. 

The Cabinet, which resigned previous to the 
Emperor’s abdication, resumed office. For some 
days great unrest prevailed in Seoul. Placards 
were posted calling for the death of all Japanese 
officials there. 

On July 20, a frenzied mob made an attempt to 
kill the entire Cabinet. It succeeded in burning 
the homes of several of the Ministers. Japanese 
guards finally repulsed the rioters. 

The Corean Cabinet formally notified the Jap- 


anese Government of the change of emperors. 
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Japanese proposals for the future conduct of affairs 
in Corea, were presented by Marquis Ito to the 
Cabinet on July 24. They do not endanger the 
throne, but are considered revolutionary, and were 
received with much consternation. 





Japan Tries to Coerce China. 


Japan, on the ground of defending her treaty 
rights, is trying to force some action upon China. 
The Peking Government, on account of the Japa- 
nese attitude, is said to have asked to have negotia- 
tions for a treaty reopened. 

All the Manchurian industries on the Yalu River 
are suspended on account of the timber dispute; 
3,000 lumber rafts are tied up for the trading sea- 
son. There are 10,000 unoccupied lumbermen. 
General Kojima, head of the Timber Bureau, issued 
a proclamation on June 25, in which he declared 
that the Chinese timber operations are illegal. 





King Edward on Dreadnought. 


King Edward, Queen Alexandra, the Prince of 
Wales, and others of the royal family, went on 
board the Dreadnought on August 5, to watch tar- 
get practice with her big guns, and also a sham 
attack on the battleship by submarine boats. 

The maneuvers were carried out as ‘nearly as 
possible under battle conditions. In the target 
practice one gun made nineteen hits out of twenty- 
one shots, which so delighted the King that he sent 
for the gunner and decorated him on the spot. 


At The Hague. 


The representatives of the leading powers at 
The Hague have been confidentially discussing the 
British proposal for a periodic meeting of the 
Peace Conference. The plan confers on the Queen 
of Holland the privilege of convoking the con- 
ference. 

It advises that questions not included in the pro- 
gram, which is to be prepared two years in advance, 
be excluded. Rules for the conference are to be 
prepared by the Dutch Government, and an ad- 
visory committee, made up of representatives of 
the different powers. 


Peary Off for the Pole. 


Commander Robert E. Peary went to New York 
on August 5 to prepare for sailing a few days later 
on. another polar expedition. His vessel, the 
Roosevelt, has been thoroly repaired, and is in better 
shape than ever to struggle with the ice floes. Mr. 
Peary has re-engaged Captain Bartlett, who com- 
manded the Roosevelt on her last voyage, and most 
of the crew who went with him before. Mr. Peary 
is prepared to make every effort to reach the pole. 
He hopes to succeed next summer. If he does not 
he will stay over another year, and perhaps a third 

ear. 
He is taking everything necessary for a three- 
years’ trip. 








A Polar Explorer Honored. 


Cowes Week, Isle of Wight, opened brilliantly 
on August 3. 

King Edward, Queen Alexandra, and the royal 
party, visited the steam barkentine Endurance, 
which is to carry an expedition commanded by 
Lieutenant E. H. Shackleton, on a voyage of ex- 
ploration to the Antarctic region. — 

Queen Alexandra presented to Lieutenant Shackle- 
ton a Union Jack and an autograph letter, which 
said: ‘‘May this Union Jack, which I intrust to 
your keeping, lead you safely to the South Pole.” 
King Edward conferred the Victorian Order upon 


Lieutenant Shackleton. 
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Educational Opinion. 


Extracts from the public addresses of Prominent Educators. 





Moral Education of the World. 


Like an individual, a nation has a mind and a 
conscience, and it has them in a very real sense. As 
politicians and statesmen have long since found 
out, the term Puritan conscience in America, Non- 
Conformist conscience in England, French spirit 
and German idealism on the Continent, are not 
names for empty abstractions, but they stand in 
each case for what is terribly real. One of the 
chief problems of our time is to bring the nations’ 
mind and the nations’ consciences to bear on the 
moral problems involved in international relations. 
This is a step in the moral education of the world. 
It carries with it no necessary criticism upon what 
has gone before, and no aspersion upon what now 
exists, any more than the full fruit reflects discredit 
upon the seed from which it sprang. The more 
perfect and complete morality of the future is itself 
to be the product of the incomplete and imperfect, 
but always improving morality of the past and of 
the present. 

NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 

President of Columbia University. 


Faith in the Common Schools. 


At the very heart of the present-day belief in 
education is our people’s faith in the common 
schools. Our people are persuaded that the main- 
tenance of our peculiar institutions of popular gov- 
ernment is dependent upon their existence, and 
the full and successful working of these institutions 
upon their efficiency. . . . Moral training is always 
implicit in all the work of the common school, tho 
the commandments be not stated or the code re- 
hearsed. Obedience to the public laws is latent 
in the discipline that the school exacts, tho civics 
be not taught and the flag be not saluted. The 
real democrary of equal opportunity is involved in 
the assemblage from many door-yards upon the 
benches of the common school, and the indiscrimi- 
nate tumbling of future citizens of variegated fates 
during recess in the school-house yard. The de- 
mocracy is there, waiting for you, tho Jefferson 
and the fathers be not named. 

BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, 

President of the University of California. 


The Motive of the Teacher. 


Dean Thomas M. Balliet, of the School of Peda- 
gogy of New York University, in a recent talk to 
the girls of the Washington Irving High School who 
intend next year to enter the Normal College or the 
Training School for Teachers, spoke of the motives 
that should govern teachers. He said in part: 

“You have a very important work before you. 
You must go into it with the highest motives—not 
for money, but from a desire to give humanity your 
best service. A teacher who wants to do as little 
work as possible is a hindrance to education. Such 
teachers are rare. If any of you ever get that notion 
find some occupation in which that sort of thing is 
wanted. We want people who would sooner teach 
than do anything else. If you do not feel a deep 
interest in children do not try to teach, for this is a 
very sacred calling and needs the greatest qualities 
the heart can have. 

“Sympathy and love are the first essentials. If 


you have the necessary qualifications they will grow 
stronger as you goon. ‘The love of children increases 
as you grow older. A teacher at fifty years of age 
loves children more than he did at twenty-two. 
Become a means of grace to children. Give them 
the best that is in you. 

‘Heart is not all there is to teaching. It must be 
guided by trained intelligence. You must learn to 
see clearly and to bring others to see clearly. The 
power to simplify and make clear requires a great 
deal of training. 

“The teacher needs force of personality. It is 
made up of a warm heart, a clear head, earnestness 
of manner and of speech, desire to work, and per- 
sistence in doing things. You will be placed in 
charge of immortal souls that need awakening and 
inspiration to keep them working with the highest 
ideals.” 


Play as a Form of Manual Training. 


One of the most urgent needs of our schools is 
better equipment for playgrounds; for free play 
is one of the highest forms of manual training. 
Playing ball and tennis are better organizing agents 
for the larger and more fundamental adjustments 
than any sort of work in wood and iron. Our notion 
of manual training should be so broadened that it 
should consist not only of shop work, but of many 
kinds of field work, and abundance of regular play- 
ground experience. 

FLETCHER B. DRESSLER, 

University of California. 


Agriculture in Normal Schools. 


Over sixty Statenormal schools are offering courses. 
Some dish it up with Nature study, some with school 
gardens, some mix in a little with the sciences, and 
others make agriculture the principal ingredient. 
Some offer a dry, unpalatable course, have no ap- 
paratus with which to prepare it, can’t even afford 
gardens and laboratory experiments wherewith to 
salt it, and limited in time, require students to 
“bolt it.” 

A course in the principles of agriculture, making 
use of knowledge of the sciences, incorporating the 
Nature study idea, demonstrating thru school gar- 
dens, etc., is the practical course. It should include 
all farm interests. This work is not intended to 
supplant the work of agricultural colleges any more 
than courses in physiology and hygiene are intended 
to supplant the work of medical schools and nurses’ 
training courses. As a skeleton and examples of 
bone, sinew and heart are needed in physiological 
instruction, so we need gardens and farms. 

For this we need funds. Whatever principle 
justifies the National Government in assisting agri- 
cultural colleges, applies with almost double force 
to State normal schools. Normal school men and 
citizens of many States have been so convinced of 
this that they are attempting to secure aid from 
the National Government, have a national commit- 
tee to encourage it, and are holding a conference at 
this meeting to discuss such a measure. One solu- 
tion for meeting the expense may be the establish- 
ment of branch co-operative experiment stations 
by the agricultural colleges at the normal schools, 
as at Macomb, Ill. 

E. E. BALCOMB, 

State Normal School, Weatherford, Oklahoma. 
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Technical Education in High Schools 
and Colleges. 


By ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Acting President, 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Cal. 


In the last analysis the whole Civic State is built 
upon the gospel of service; all moral and social 
virtues, all standards of right living, all ideals of 
life, and all rules of conduct bear a close relation to 
and find their roots in the spirit of true service. 
It is the beginning and the end. It is the rendering 
of true service that makes possible the establish- 
ment of moral and educational institutions, and it 
is the necessity for service that makes imperative 
the need everywhere for organizations that ennoble 
and uplift. 

Education is the process of training for service. 
Whether we contend that education should train 
for citizenship or for life; whether it is designed 
to fit for participation in the world’s activities 
or in life itself: whether it should aid in the 
unfolding of the human powers or furnish that 
which shall make possible a complete development; 
whatever we may determine the purpose of educa- 
tion to be, we are lost in the vagaries of terminology 
and mean only a training for service. 

There is no doubt in my mind that every high 
school should offer technical instruction, including 
domestic science, domestic art, applied arts, draw- 
ing, and household economy for girls; agriculture, 
drawing, work in wood and iron at the bench, lathe, 
and forge for boys. But the success of such courses 
if introduced into the schools, depends*upon the 
kind and character of work offered and of the in- 
struction given, and while much good has been 
accomplished thus far, the results achieved in many 
localities are not such as to convince the keen, 
analytic man of affairs that technical education 
in the high school has been reduced to an entirely 
satisfactory basis. 

The people must be convinced of the value of 
the instruction offered in technical lines. Such in- 
instruction must appeal to them from the utili- 
tarian side. While the trade school is not needed 
in this connection, nor is trade instruction de- 
manded, the work should always be eminently 
practical; that is, useful. ‘“‘We should never work 
contrary to trade practice,” says one who has 
studied the question thoroly. Whatever tool is 
used should be a tool the tradesman would use for 
a like purpose. Special or miniature tools should 
have no place. The method of procedure should 
also be that of the man of the trade, while the ma- 
terial upon which the students work should be such 
as an expert would select in the world of activity. 
In other words, the students should, by reason of 
the technical training carried on at school, have 
nothing to unlearn when they face the searchlight 
of actual living. 

Work for girls should include not only sewing 
and cooking in their narrow aspects, but a study of 
the chemistry of foods, simple analyses, marketing 
in its economic aspects, heat, light, ventilation, 
house sanitation, plumbing and disinfectants; proper 
methods of sweeping, dusting, laundry, and care of 
the home; hygiene, nursing, and emergency aid; 
a knowledge of accounts and business forms; do- 
mestic architecture and planning of the house and 
grounds; gardening and tree and floral culture 
where possible, and much more that in the Swiss 
schools is included under the term ‘‘female hand- 
— and which is both practical and cul- 
tural. 

If technical education is to develop and be a 
general factor in the educational life of the country, 
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such education must justify itself and stand out as 
being eminently superior. There must be no ques- 
tion as to the seriousness, the intensity, the real 
worth of such work. In institutions offering edu- 
cation of a technical character, the subjects must 
be pre-eminently of an educational and practical 
value, and the curriculum, the methods, the teach- 
ers, the work accomplished must be such as to com- 
mand the attention of those desiring such educa- 
tion. 


The Librarian as a Teacher. 
By J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia, Kan. 


The librarian should be estimated on the basis of 
ability to teach. Too frequently the librarian’s 
work is estimated as people estimate the work of 
a janitor. The low view holds the librarian re- 
sponsible mainly for such things as keeping the 
books in their place and keeping off the dust. These 
things are, of course, important, but only as they 
contribute to the real end of the librarian’s work, 
which is the teaching of the reader. 

The librarian is in charge of a field where many 
go at first for casual browsing only. He should be 
able so to herd all who enter this field that they 
will find rich pastures and be sure to come again. 
The reader may come seeking an inferior book, but 
the librarian, if not able to furnish the book sought, 
should be able to find some other that will interest. 
The reading of inferior books would not be a loss 
of time if it should be the way of approach to an 
interest in good books. Without the guiding in- 
fluence of a living present personality, the habit of 
reading worthless books is likely to become fixed, and 
the time spent upon them to be worse than wasted. 
If a reader is to grow, he must be helped to a com- 
prehension of bcoks beyond his grasp. 

The Wisconsin plan of employing a man to furnish 
members of the State Legislature all that is in print 
on a subject under discussion, illustrates the librar- 
ian’s teaching function. The reader needs not 
merely instruction in bibliography but in such mat- 
ters as how to make notes for personal use and in 
common things so indefinite in general use as is 
alphabetical arrangement. 

The librarian gives instruction to many people 
not commonly thought of as under such tuition. 
Ladies’ clubs get the librarian’s help in making their 
programs, and for individual preparation on the 
subjects. Books are selected by the librarian to 
send to the fire departments and street-car barns 
of cities, and the lighthouses and life-saving stations 
of the seacoasts. Pictures are selected for loaning 
to the homes that the taste of the whole family may 
be improved. The librarian goes with a supply of 
books as a missionary to the slums. The recreation 
parks and the library children’s rooms have the 
story-telling hour where the librarian. is doing the 
most difficult kind of teaching, and doing it so as to 
add to the interest in the books that are offered 
there. The teaching librarian guides the reading 
of the children so they will not continue in just 
one class of books and thus incur an arrested de- 
velopment. 

The librarian is, in a sense, the head of a great 
school open to all every day of the week, and every 
hour of the day, and presenting as co-operating 
teachers the authors of all lands and all ages. This 
school teaches on a liberal plan what the ordinary 
day school gives in more intensive fashion. In view 
of these facts, it would seem that the librarian should 
be selected with reference chiefly to natural fitness 
for teaching, and should be trained with strict ref- 
erence to effectiveness as a teacher. 
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New Things in Education. 


OLD-FASHIONED DOUBTS ABOUT THEIR VALUE. 
By Wm. McANDREWw. 
[ A talk at the New York Schoolmasters’ Club. ] 


The chairman has adequately apologized for calling on a 
member of the club instead of presenting a distinguished 
guest who would do us good by means of a well considered 
and carefully polished essay. In a hurry to fill an unex- 
pected gap he has seized upon two things: the subject of his 
choice, ‘‘New Things in Education,’ and your humble 
servant. 

New Things in Education. Whew! Who wants to hear 
about them? Every one of us has a dozen or so of them 
gathering dust on our shelves because we haven’t done as 
well as we can with the old things yet. I think it is President 
Eliot who says that the educational inventors are about fifty 
years ahead of the educational workers. Some of us feel that 
we want to digest our breakfast before you crowd the half- 
cooked courses of the dinner down our throats. However, 
the chairman has said we must discuss New, Things in Educa- 
tion. Let us obey him like good members of the School- 
masters’ Club. 

This is between ourselves. The distinguished gentleman 
with the polished essay didn’t come. We shan’t have to sit 
respectful, agreeing with everything we hear. We can rap 
one another as hard as we like and then in the style of this 
good old club shake hands and part until the next dinner. 

Classical Novelties. 


Let us look at the new way of teaching the classics. 

The old way died out when I was a boy just before 
I had a chance at it. The classizs were then 
pervasive of the life of cultivated Americans. The 
pioneers had scattered the classical dictionary over 
the geography of our country, giving us Troy, Ilion, 
Rome, Carthage, Ithaca, and Palmyra right at our 
doors. In the little town where I lived, the sons of 
our editor were named Charles Marius Woodruff, 
Marcus Tullius Cicero Woodruff, Caius Lelius Wood- 
ruff, and Atticus Titus Pomponius Woodruff. The 
students in the newly-founded agricultural college 
stopped saying asparagus and tomatuses, but re- 
ferred to them as asparagi and tomati. A negro 
woman in our town wanting to give her son a clas- 
sical name, and having heard that Asbestus wouldn’t 
burn, called him Asbestus Johnson, hoping to pre- 
serve him from danger kere and hereafter. 

The Latin in the school was literature. The 
classes strove to read early and often. They began 
with Aesop’s fables, they pushed on with delight 
into Livy, Tacitus, Sallust, Horace, Virgil, Cicero, 
Mareus Aurelius, and Ovid. Professor Anthon. 
the classical leader, issued texts in splendid quant’- 
ties, so designed as to push on and on into new 
fields with the meaning the inspiration of the great 
masters of antiquity as the main thing to secure. 
Classical study was a delight. 

Then came your new thing, philology, a pseudo- 
science of language. Classic literature stepped out 
to let classic grammar come in. Roots, stems, per- 
sonal endings, the sorting of verbs into classes, the 
picayune insistence on the quantity of vowels and 
accents came along. The scholars evolved that 
educational bauble, the Roman _ pronunciation, 
whose greatest triumph seems to have been the 
complete exclusion of Latin conversation from the 
class-room. The rhythmical reading of ancient 
poetry that used to be a delight, gave way to our 
new mechanical scansion of verse that bears the 
same relation to real beauty as mother Venus’ 
skeleton might bear to her living self. 

The old Anthon text-books that made reading 
and appreciation alive were so widely tabooed that 
we came to use them on the sly as something to be 
ashamed of; a sort of half-breed pony. So much 


of dry grammar-drill and linguistic mechanism was 
introduced that the classic literature to be read in 
the schools and academies was contracted to a few 
books of Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil, a little Xeno- 
phon, and here and there a little Homer. Worse 
than all, the deadly smear of uniformity got over 
it so that every school reads practically the same 
restricted list. Variety, the spice of reading, is 
dead, like the languages themselves. System, schoo! 
system, has killed the dear old classics. Nobody 
cultivates any taste for outside reading of them. 
It is an exception to find a high school teacher of 
Latin or Greek who himself reads any classic other 
than those prescribed for entrance examination to 
college. The new classical master has almost killed 
Greek; he’ll asphyxiate Latin if you give him time. 


Novel Methods in English Literature. 


Next, let us look at new things in literature- 
teaching. In the English class that I belonged to 
we read with pleasure. The teacher talked about 
certain books with us. We asked him questions 
about them, and under his guidance we chose what 
we would study together. There was the enthusi- 
asm that came from doing what we liked and what 
he enjoyed. I recall the Saga of King Olaf; the 
Tale of Two Cities, Chaucer’s Prolog and the 
Knight’s Tale, The Roland of Charlemagne, The 
Vicar of Wakefield, The Princess, The Marble Faun, 
Much Ado About Nothing, and seven other Shake- 
sperian plays, all read in the literature class. Can 
you do that now in a high school? Nay, nay! 
Uniformity and system have their deadly grip upon 
the English you shall read, and they have squeezed 
it to your prescribed list with Burke on the Con- 
ciliation, the Rape of the Lock, and others, which, 
no matter how well they express the choice of the 
men who selected them, are not your choice; they 
are prescriptions, limitations, and fetters on the 
enthusiasm, interest, and choice of the teachers of 
New York, Seattle, Bangor, and New Orleans. 
Restrict enthusiasm, impose this uniformity, and 
these swaddling bands on literature teaching, and 
you do for it what you did for the classics; you 
stultify it. 

Your college committees have decided that you 
literature teachers cannot be trusted to follow your 
own judgment and the taste of your children in 
selecting your books. They have hit upon a scheme 
that bids fair to prove that they are right, for every 
year they claim that the products of your teaching 
are of no account. 

We used to read the book thru once, getting its 
meaning as we went along. The teacher was the 
force that served to put our immature minds as 
nearly as might be into the condition of an edu- 
cated intelligence while reading a new book. But 
your new thing is to read the book thru first, to get 
what you call the general idea of it; then to read 
it thru critically to get the meaning of it; then to 
read it a third time for the-Lord knows what. It 
seems as tho we have selected for reading in school 
a method as remotely different from the way people 
out of school read, as pedagogic ingenuity could 
devise, and then we meet in conventions and pro- 
pose to one another why graduates of schools do 
not read more. 


Novel Method in Science. 


Another new thing is our way of teaching science. 
We used to have what we called Natural Philosophy, 
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an opening of the mind to the great ideas of the 
material world, the fascinating laws of force, of 
molecules, of atoms, of the waves of heat, and light, 
and sound. Your new master sets you to measur- 
ing. He gives you mathematical formulae to work 
out calculating to the fraction of a decimal the 
specific gravity of this liquid, the expansion of this 
solid, the number of vibrations in this candle flame. 

What a parade we make of our science, and how 
far off at arm’s length it is from its objects! 

The want of sympathy makes its record a dull 
dictionary; our results are dead things. The boy 
had juster views when he gazed at the shells on the 
beach or the flowers in the meadow, unable to call 
them by their names, than the professor in the pride 
of his nomenclature. Our science lacks a human 
side. The human heart concerns us more than peer- 
ing into microscopes. What manner of man does 
this make? The boy is not attracted. He says, I 
do not wish to be such a man as my professor is. 
The collector has dried all the plants in his herbal 
but he himself has lost weight and humor. 

The New Departmental System. 


Another new thing is the departmental system of 
teaching. In the academy, my teacher conducted 
my class in history, Latin, Greek, English, and 
mathematics. There were three teachers in the 
institution. The new way is to have one teacher 
for every subject, even for parts of a study. You 
all like that. If you organized a school so that one 
teacher taught one set of children everything, what 
would you be? Old-fashioned. One of the dis- 
graceful conditions for a modern schoolmaster to 
be in. 

Yet what is your reason for giving one boy a 
dozen or a score of teachers in the length of a high 
school course? Is it because you think chiefly of 
the boy? I don’t so understand it. It is because 
you think chiefly of the subject. Do you say this 
teacher is an expert on boys? No; you say this 
teacher is an expert in physics; this teacher is an 
expert in elocution; this teacher is an expert in 
geometry. And so, because the subject and not the 
individual person is the main thought in your new 
system, you send John Thomas in the course of one 
day to six different specialists to put their doses 
into him, each without any adequate conception of 
the amount or kind of specialism the other is trying 
to put into the same boy. 

What do you get? Detached, unrelated ideas, 
confusing repetitions or contradictions, smears and 
smatters of specialism. Set a standard of pro- 
ficiency in each one of these specialties and an- 
nounce an examination to test the advancement. 
What happens? Behold each specialist piling on 
the load, clamoring for more work, holding classes 
after school. See a principal devising elaborate 
schemes to protect scholars from destruction at the 
hands of the teachers in his own school. 

The new idea is that a high school teacher has 
not the requisite ability to teach a pupil all the high 
school subjects. But nobody knows that that is 
true. You don’t know that to put a boy into daily 
communion with six one-sided teachers whose intel- 
lects are narrowed to the consideration of one de- 
partment of knowledge is better than to associate 
him with a teacher who is studying all that the boy 
himself is studying—a teacher who, in giving out 
a problem in physics knows whether or not the 
mathematics required for its solution has been 
given to that same boy—a teacher who knows in 
reading literature with a student what allusions 
need research and what allusions the student already 
has studied in his history class. Our new depart- 
ment system is as if we should paint a picture by 
assigning the reds to one man, the blues to another, 
and so on thru the greens, the blacks, the whites, 
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and the yellows. We develop specialists in reds, 
experts in blue, but we have no artists. Our high 
schools and colleges with their scores of specialists 
develop practically no great teachers at all. How 
many can you name? 

Yes, I know the reasons you have given around 
our dinner-table, here, why this department sys- 
tem is in use. Every time one man gave a reason 
for it just as large and handsome a man gave a rea- 
son against it. ‘‘The teachers are more interested 
in their subjects and less interested in their chil- 
dren.” ‘‘The methods of teaching are more spe- 
cialized, but the subjects are poorly correlated.” 
“Pupils are more interested—pupils are less inter- 


ested.”” ‘“‘Results are better—results are not so 
good.”’ “‘Discipline is poorer—discipline is no dif- 
ferent.” It’s a new thing. Being a new thing, it 


belongs in this discussion, for which the chairman, 
not I, is responsible. I don’t like it because it 
looks to me like a retreat from a position that com- 
pelled a teacher to be a broader scholar. I look on 
it with suspicion because it is so similar to the fac- 
tory system with every workman narrowing his 
soul by doing only part of a piece of work. I dread 
it because it means more machinery, whereas, like 
most old-fashioned fellows I long for the simple life 
in school administration and think it would be better 
for the boy and better for the teacher if some genius 
could fix it so that every one of us could teach a 
child the whole curriculum from A B to moral phil- 
osophy, as the great teachers of the olden time 
used to do. 
Conclusions. 

Now, what is the conclusion I seem to be try- 
ing to force upon you hard-headed members of this 
ancient and honorable club? 

It is that this new way of teaching the classics, 
the new way of teaching English, the new way of 
teaching science, the new idea of cutting up all the 
portions of a boy’s education into departments, 
each in charge of specialists working very imper- 
fectly together—is artificial and lacking in the great 
essential which Emerson pointed out as necessary 
to education, that is, human sympathy. Your 
classics have grown abstract, departing from human 
interest; your English is killing human enthusiasm; 
your science is too mathematical to be interesting; 
and your specialists have too few subjects and too 
many students to permit of this aforesaid broad 
human sympathy. 

Has Modern Education Enough Old-Fashioned Humanity ? 

What’s the remedy? Why, it seems to me that 
the remedy is a return to old things in education. 
The very oldest teachers conceivable are fathers 
and mothers teaching their children everything. 
The essence of the teaching spirit was love and affec- 
tion and sympathy. An emotional basis. We have 
taken from parents a great load of educational. re- 
sponsibility, and we have organized it into a machine, 
but we have taken an intellectual instead of an emo- 
tional basis. Instead of John Thomas as the cen- 
tral point of what we do, a course of study is the 
main idea. No school system says to its teachers 
take this boy and help him change from what he is 
now to what he ought to be at the age when this 
system lets him go. No school system sets about 
analyzing for better understanding the type of what 
its boy graduates ought to be or its girl graduates 
ought to be—analyzing that conception so as to 
know what things to give a growing boy or girl to 
help them reach that proposed state of complete- 
ness. You think, do you not, that it would be 
ridiculous to conceive what the ideal girl or the 
ideal boy of eighteen years ought to be, and to 
analyze that ideal and to devise teaching processes 
for the different parts of it? 
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Why is not our Modern System Ridiculous ? 


™. Well, are we now doing anything less ridiculous? 
Instead of conceiving what a youth of eighteen 
ought to be we have assumed a statement of what 
he ought to know, and we have analyzed that into 
artificial and non-existent division of physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, history, government, and 
languages, and we have handed one division to one 
teacher, another to another, and sent the boy to 
this one and that one to get the pieces. We haven’t 
proved that the pieces are right ones. After this 
short one hundred and twenty-five years of instruc- 
tion in algebra, for instance, you haven’t proved 
that the time each boy has spent on this was spent 
better than it could have been otherwise spent. 
You haven’t anywhere shown that by making an 
arbitrary mass of information, arbitrarily divided, 
the main consideration of your school system, you 
have been doing any better than you would have 
done had you said, “‘I’ll divide young manhood into 

courage 

truth 

ambition 

accuracy 

cleanliness 

sensibility 

reasoning power 

independence, 
and all the qualities I’d like my son to possess—and 
I'll devise, day by day, the best exercises I can 
think of to train him in these qualities. There 
doesn’t seem to me to be any more reason for your 
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present system of education than for the more direct 
system of making the human personality the real 
object of instruction instead of making physics and 
Latin grammar the real object, as it is now. 

Do you say this isn’t the real object now? Then 
why do you divide your course of study into Latin 
and Greek and mathematics and other branches 
of knowledge? 

Do you say mathematics is only another name 
for accuracy and for breadth of reasoning powers? 
I don’t believe it. I have seen a teacher use mathe- 
matics successfully to teach inaccuracy, careless- 
ness, and befogment of reason. And about the only 
time I see much evidence of any strong characteral 
purpose of teaching the various branches of a school 
curriculum is when the teacher, outside of his class- 
room reads a paper on the value of geometry or 
physics. 

Why not be direct, then, and honest, and say 
manhood, womanhood, the development of their 
essential characteristics sought, and here are the 
daily exercises selected to cultivate them? 

You daren’t do that. The idea is too old-fash- 
ioned. More than two thousand years old. The 
chief, the supreme study of the old philosophers: 
the great teachers, the only educators of their time, 
was the science of man, and older than these, way 
back before the dawn of letters or history was the 
oldest educational idea of them all—fatherly and 
motherly instinctive common sense. I would be 
willing to trade some of the new things in education 
for a better supply of the best of the old. 





Supervisory Physicians 
By FREDERICK W. 


Medical supervisors analogous to our supervisors 
of manual training, drawing, and music. School 
nurses employed to cover districts, subject to the 
orders and discipline of the supervisor. Gradual ab- 
olition of the present system of medical inspection. 

Why not? Some school principals and teachers 
will groan at the suggestion of more supervisors. 
The pedagogical pathway is already tortuous as 
it leads thru mazes of expert prescription. Yet, if 
anywhere skilled supervision is needed, it is in the 
domain of the physical life of school teachers and 
children. 

But medical inspection, the vaunted of some 
cities, the desired of many! 

Oh, yes. That’s all right. A step originally in 
a proper direction, tho to this decade it is begin- 
ning to look a little like a side-step. However, it 
is a movement that has moved. Since the first 
trying out in the city of Boston in 1894, it has gone 
some, to speak colloquially. It is found in most of 
our larger communities. It has been made com- 
pulsory thruout the State in which it originated. 
The progressiveness of the places that have adopted 
it has received abundant encomiums—deservedly, 
of course. 

But—well, there are those who believe that in- 
spection is but a crude beginning. A start had to 
be made, somehow, somewhere. If schools cannot 
be medically supervised it is better that at least 
they should be under inspection. 

But the present system is cumbersome, ineffec- 
tive, and uneconomical. It is apparently insus- 
ceptible of any considerable further improvement. 
In its worst aspects it opens an avenue to down- 
right graft. The medical inspector drives thru the 
city streets like the ice-man. Only when he sees 
a card in the window does he stop to deliver his 
goods—and he isn’t always anxious to stop. Often 
he pockets his little perquisite without seeing the 
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interior of a school-house for months at a time. 
Why should he? No suspicion of contagious disease 
has arisen in his district. Nothing else interests 
him, not tho a hundred problems of the physical 
welfare of the children are demanding solution. 
Meantime principals and grade teachers within 
the school walls are exercising such supervision as 
the veriest amateurs may. Theirs is the responsi- 
bility for discovering that a child is ailing. By 
them, if by any one, the parents of the victims of 
malnutrition must be warned. They apply the 
tests for sight and hearing. Instruction in the laws 
of health they must give, if it is given at all. 
Then there are the teachers themselves. Their 
health is neither under inspection nor supervision. 
Undervitalized by overwork and financial worry, 
how often the class-room instructor is in such shape 
that she ought to put a card in the window on her 
own account. But she intimates to no one that 
she is ill. She braves the day thru, irritable and 
irritating, shivering in a temperature of seventy 
degrees, or disobeying the laws of the school board 
and of God by forcing the temperature up to eighty. 
“Only six weeks to vacation, doctor. Give me 
something to keep me from breaking down alto- 
gether until then.” She never should have been 
allowed to get into such a state of near collapse. 
The ineffectiveness of the medical inspection in 
individual communities may, of course, be over- 
stated. To the credit of the profession it should 
be said that many a physician inspector does things 
which he is not required to do; for which he is not 
paid. Often he voluntarily supervises where he is 
expected only to inspect. He takes the chance of 
seeming to meddle, to encroach upon the province 
of the family physician. That is characteristic of 
this Rooseveltian age. 
But the point is, according to an opinion that 
appears to be gaining support, that he doesn’t 
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have to do all this. He isn’t, as a rule, compensated 
so liberally that, unless he is a man of independent 
means, he can afford to do it. The appropriation 
for the medical needs of the schools is usually spread 
thinly among a large corps of inspectors. It would 
much better, according to the newer view, be con- 
centrated. Better one supervisor who supervises 
than a platoon of inspectors a non inspiciendo. 
And, above all, let us have more nurses. 

This issue, as I have stated it popularly, was pre- 
sented technically a short time ago before the Boston 
Medical Library Association, by Dr. Thomas F. 
Harrington, of Lowell, whose investigations into 
the physiological side of public school work are 
familiar to readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Dr. 
Harrington’s paper was one of much more than 
routine consequences, and some of its facts and 
conclusions will certainly bear restating. 

The idea of medical supervision, it seems, isn’t 
new—except in this country. In Austria-Hungary 
the school physician is really a supervisor. He 
has a voice, for example, in the deliberations of 
the school board. Several other European coun- 
tries have boards of medical supervisors as an inte- 
gral part of the central educational system, and 
Japan is building up an educational system in 
which the principle of the supervision of physicians 
is recognized. 

In this country Dr. Harrington would substitute 
for the present system of medical inspection ‘‘the 
co-operation of physician and pedagog under a 
different relationship from that now prevailing. 
The position of the physician in the school should 
be one of supervision and control of all those ques- 
tions having to do with the physical welfare of the 
school child. He should be counsel and adviser 
to the teachers and school authorities in adjusting 
the many questions of mental and physical corre- 
lation in school curricula. He must be part of the 
school system to which the State and home entrust 
the mental development of the child without fear 
of physical injury resulting therefrom. 

“Any plan proposed for the medical supervision 
of school children must have at least three essen- 
tials: it must be simple, practical, economical. 
To be simple, its aim and purpose must be readily 
comprehensible to the lowest intelligence of the 


community; it must create an interest among 


children and parents, and in the homes, so that 
there shall be greater confidence and a unity of 
action between the school and the home; it should 
stimulate parents and guardians to a fuller reali- 
zation of their obligations, the benefits of better 
ways of living, the effects of such measures on the 
length of life, its happiness, and its cost. The plan 
should demonstrate that the general effects of 
school life are healthy, if not counteracted by out- 
side agencies; in a word, any scheme proposed 
should aim to make the school the continuation of 
the home, the home the strength of the school, one 
the supplement of the other. The plan must be 
practical in so far as it meets the varying condi- 
tions of each child, his environment, temperament, 
and mental development—practical in the sense 
that it not only teaches that the highest quantity 
and quality of mental progress is dependent upon 
the physical state of each child, but it must show 
the simple methods by which this physical state 
may be maintained. It should strive to encourage 
and assist each individual to attain his highest 
development, mentally and physically, rather than 
point out variations from some ideal type which 
is contrary often to all laws of biology. Its end 
must be to remove the causes tending to lessen the 
average mental fullness and physical upbuilding 
of the whole population rather than to center solely 
upon developing individuals with better made ears, 
throats, noses, or bodily contours.’ 
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The complete argument for medical supervision 
would include a statement of the possible effective- 
ness of a corps of school nurses under competent 
direction. Something of a demonstration in this 
direction has already been made in New York City. 
A woman, living in a neighborhood, acquainted 
with the life of the community that centers about 
the school-house even to the extent—it’s a woman, 
remember—of being the recipient of all its gossip; 
entering the school-rooms not simply when sum- 
moned, but daily as a matter of routine; able to 
talk to the teachers on all topics connected with 
their own physical welfare and that of the chil- 
dren in their charge, and often to receive confi- 
dences which could not be imparted to a man; 
trained in the accuracy and deftness required in all 
medical work—a nurse of this character and com- 
petence is in position to make good many of the 
obvious and apparently irremediable defects of the 
present system of medical inspection. 


What Are Teachers? 


(‘An Onlooker” in Harper’s Weekly.] 


Are they mere wage-earners, entitled to no more 
than their market value? Are they educators, en- 
titled to pay based on the value of their services? 

Thru the smoke (or rather the dust) and con- 
fusion of the agitation emerges at this juncture the 
unruffled and dignified figure of the Business Man, 
in the guise of a ‘‘Commissioner of Education.” To 
him the women’s talk about equal pay for equal work 
is sentimental moonshine, and of course he is not 
going to yield toit. To him the arguments of the men 
are not only too academic, but quite beside the mark. 

He can see no reason why the employe, man or 
woman, old or young, married or single, trained or 
untrained, should be paid one cent more than that 
sum for which you can get him, or a substitute, to 
work for. He need not pay more in his private 
business, and so he need not do it, he thinks, in the 
city’s business. 

The outcome of the workings of this theory is 
rather hard to predict. Its rigid application might 
lead to some disagreeable results. It might lead, 
for instance, to a condition of affairs in which 
teachers, in common with other wage-earners, would 
be forced to choose between a catch-as-catch-can 
scramble for office and preferment, and a union of 
forces for the advancement of their interests. In 
the former case we should have the edifying spec- 
tacle of the educators of our youth engaged in a 
tooth-and-nail struggle to keep the wolf from the 
door, of the men and women entrusted with the 
task of making men and women of our children 
playing the réles of subservient trucklers, and lick- 
spittles, and cowardly beggars. In the other event, 
we should have the equally edifying spectacle of 
the leaders of men, our trainers for social efficiency 
and high thinking, forced to pursue the destructive 
tactics of the trades unions, forced, that is, to fight 
the State whose future citizens have been entrusted 
to their molding. 

When it comes to paying higher salaries, the tax- 
payers’ representatives can glibly tell the teachers 
that if they don’t like the conditions they don’t 
need to stay. But if, after a thoro deliberation, the 
teachers should decide that they did not like the 
conditions, and all agreed to step out on the same 
day, what consternation, what a wailing, what a 
gnashing of teeth there would be! Mercenaries! 
Traitors! Contract-breakers! Time-servers! Greedy 
men and women, unworthy to be Teachers, for 
Teachers should be devoted to their work and not 
think of money! 

It is a difficult problem to solve. But if we do 
not solve it now, we shall have to later; and the 
longer we wait the harder will be the task. 
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Textile Education. 


NIGHT SCHOOLS FOR ARTISANS—THORO TRAINING. 


Special Agent William Whittam, Jr., of the Bur- 
eau of Manufactures, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, furnishes the following report of 
textile schools in England: 

It has long been fully recognized by manufac- 
turers in Great Britain and Continental Europe 
that it is only by imparting a thoro technical train- 
ing to their young men that they can maintain their 
present commercial standing or hope to increase it. 
The value of technical education has been indis- 
putably demonstrated. The skilled hand guided by 
trained intelligence is security for superior results. 
In the cotton trade comyaratively few young men 
can afford to spend two or three years of their entire 
time in a day technical school to obtain training of 
this character. The consequence is that industrial 
European centers have provided themselves with 
well-equipped technical schools and competent 
instructors to train the youth of their artisans in 
evening classes, which they can attend without 
inconvenience or loss after the labor of the day is 
completed. To the cotton trade of the United 
States it can not but be interesting to have available 
a brief résumé of the system followed in the county 
of Lancashire. I have discussed this subject with 
leading English manufacturers, who expressed fav- 
orable opinions on the work of the past years, as 
shown in the markedly increased ability of their 
managers, overseers, and common workmen. 


Complete System in England. 


The British Government has recognized the im- 
portance of a system of technical science, and these 
technical schools have furthered education to such 
an extent that the complete scheme is under the 
control of the National Board of Education and 
regulated by that Board. The schools deal with 
forms of education which are continuative; that 
is to say, they are based upon some degree of gen- 
eral education and are intended to carry that edu- 
cation further, either on the same lines or in some 
fresh direction, whether general or specialized. It 
is true that the further education desired by the 
student usually lies in the acquisition of some apti- 
tude related to his actual or prospective occupation. 
At the same time there are in every considerable 
center of evening classes many students whose aim 
it is to obtain further general education. Technical 
students in evening schools are, as a matter of fact, 
strongly recommended to place some studies in 
science and commercial systems on their programs, 
tho they may not be connected with the immediate 
interests of their calling in life. 

Among the voluminous conditions set down by 
the Government to regulate such institutes it is 
required that each school must be superintended 
by a body of managers to whom the grant allowed 
by the Government will be paid. This body of 
managers must include at least one person able to 
visit the school frequently. The system is some- 
what elastic, inasmuch as it is required that each 
school must be suitable in character and financial 
position to receive aid from the Government, and 
must not be conducted for private profit or farmed 
out to the teacher, and the fees must be suitable to 
the circumstances of the locality and approved by 
the Board of Education. All such financial aid as 
is extended by the Board of Education must be 
expended to its satisfaction. It is also required 


that the teaching staff must be adequate and efficient 
and that each member possess such qualifications 
as may be required from time to time by the Gov- 


ernment. In order to unify as far as possible the 
value of the certificates awarded, the syllabus of 
the instructions to be given in each subject or course 
must be approved by the central authority. If this, 
among other conditions and regulations, is com- 
plied with, a grant may be paid for each complete 
twenty hours of instruction received by registered 
students. 


Maintenance of Schools. 


Each separate school must have an income from 
fees, local subscriptions, or endowments to the 
amount of not less than one-half of the sum which 
may be received from the Board of Education. 
The ordinary rate of grant payable is from sixty to 
eighty-four cents for each student, but under special 
conditions as to efficiency, etc., this may be raised 
to $3.60 per student. 

As an illustration, the school whose syllabus I 
shall give in this report received last year an average 
rate of $2.16 per student from this source. The 
reason for this is that their instruction is arranged 
with definite relation to the requirements of a par- 
ticular group of trades, and includes practical in- 
struction in the trade methods necessary to illus- 
trate systematic instruction in the underlying 
scientific principles and their application, as dis- 
tinct from practice in any trade process, with a view 
to the acquirement of manipulative skill. Persons 
over sixteen years of age, and who are qualified to 
profit from the course by having received a fairly 
good elementary education are admitted. For the 
day classes the Government grant is fifty dollars 
for the first year’s course, sixty dollars for the sec- 
ond year’s course, and seventy-five dollars for the 
third and succeeding years’ courses, for the atten- 
dance of each student who receives in a year not 
less than eight hundred hours’ instruction. This 
applies to those students who take a complete 
course in sciences and some technical subject. 


Technological Examinations. 


Students in day technical classes alone are paid 
for at the rate of ten dollars per session. When 
any student has received a first-class certificate in 
the honors grade in cotton spinning or in cotton 
weaving and designing, and has passed at least the 
higher examination in two out of a stated list of 
science subjects, he is entitled to a full technological 
certificate by the City and Guilds London Institute 
which is recognized by the governmental authority 
as affording evidence of competence to teach the 
subject covered by his certificate. The City and 
Guilds Institute works in conjunction with the 
Government education authority and conducts 
examinations in a wide range of practical subjects. 


Evening Textile Schools. 


As typical of a well-equipped textile school in 
which only evening classes are held in cotton- 
manufacturing subjects, I have selected the Harris 
Institute, Preston; but I must add that in the 
small tho densely populated county of Lancashire 
there are no less than twenty-six such schools, some 
larger in size, and others not so large. The session 
just ended in this school had no less than 139 names 
on the register for the several divisions of cotton 
spinning, and 232 names registered in the three 
divisions of cotton weaving. A perusal of the sub- 
joined syllabus will convey an excellent idea of the 
added value in working ability of any young man 
who has carefully followed the courses set down. 
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Practical Drawing. 


The use of drawing instruments for neat and accurate 
drawing. 

The use and construction of plain scales, decimally and 
otherwise divided; diagonal scales; protractor; scales of 
chords, etc. The construction of angles, perpendiculars, 
either by compass or protractor. 

The equal—proportional—division of lines; mean, third 
and fourth proportionals; extension of a line in given pro- 
portion. : 

The construction of triangles, squares, pentagons, hexa- 
gons, octagons, both inside and outside given circle; also 
the helix and its application to the screw. 

Miscellaneous problems relating to lines, circles, e. 9., find- 
ing centers, drawing tangents, etc. 

The elementary principles of orthographic projection, 
plans, and elevations of solids, and simple common objects, 
such as boxes, etc.; easy sections of same. Simple scale 
drawing of machine or building details, such as bolts and 
nuts, angle, channel, and tee iron, simple girders, etc. 

Freehand drawing from models, or actual machine details, 
and the use of measuring instruments for taking dimensions 
of the same. 

The object of making the section of a drawing, and how 
to vary the section lines to represent the various materials, 
such as stone, iron, brass, wood, etc. Workshop practice 
and the materials used. 

The use of squared paper. Plotting. 


Cotton Spinning. 


A three years’ course is established. Theoretical 
and practical instruction is given Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday nights from 7:30 to 9:30. The 
combined fee for each year’s course is $1.80. Stu- 
dents may attend the first and second year’s course 
in the same year. The detailed syllabus of the first 
year includes ginning and baling, mixing and mix- 
ing machinery, hopper-feeding machines and open- 
ers, scutchers, carding. The thoroness of instruc- 
tion in cotton will be seen from the following .out- 
line of the lessons: 

The geographical position of the cotton fields of the world. 
The area within which cotton can be commercially culti- 
vated. New cotton fields. The chemical and physical 
properties of the soil and atmosphere necessary to the full 
development of the plant and their influence upon the char- 
acter of the fiber. The general method of cultivating and 
harvesting cotton. 

The chemical, physical, and commercial properties of 
cotton. Cotton and impurities examined under the micro- 
scope. The structure, length, color, and adaptation of cot- 
tons—Sea Island and Egyptian. 

Brazilian, Peruvian, American, East Indian, and other 
cottons. Various notes on defects and working of cottons, 

The picking and preparing of cotton for the market. 
Grading cotton, testing cotton for moisture, etc. 

The syllabus of the second year’s course includes drawing 
frame, slubbing, ring and flyer spinning, self-acting mule, 
silver lap machine, comber. 

The syllabus of the third year (honors grade) includes char- 
acter of waste and quantity made at the different processes; 
machine for separating hard ends; classification of soft 
waste; hard waste and its use; defects in cotton fiber and 
their effects upon the value; microscopic and other tests 
used in testing cotton; arrivals, sampling, grades; tests 
for moisture and the permissible limit; terms for ‘‘spot’’ 
and ‘‘future” cottons; fluctuations in price; thread making 
—soft finished and glacé; singling, twisting, rewinding, 
cabling, reeling, hank winding, spooling, and _ ticketing; 
conditioning yarn; reeling; beaming and _ ball — 
various uses of cotton yarn; testing yarns for strength, 
regularity, elasticity, and twist; selling yarns, and the terms 
and conditions of sale; arrangements of motive power in 
mills; summary of machinery required, and schemes of 
drafts, speeds, etc., for a new mill; calculations of produc- 
tions, etc.; planning of spinning mills; humidification in 
cotton mills; heating, lighting, ventilation, and protection 
from fire. 

Weaving and Designing. 

This course includes instruction in how to distinguish 
threads made from cotton, wool, linen, or silk, and the meth- 
ods of testing the same to determine the counts and strength. 

The reasons why yarns are bought and sold in various 
forms, such as cops, beams, chains, ball warp, etc. 

The different methods of counting reeds in various manu- 
facturing districts. 

The system of making plans for knitting fancy healds, peg- 
ging plan, and drawers’ instructions. 
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Calculations necessary in order to determine the weight 
of warp and weft required for a piece of cloth of specified 
particulars. . 

The method of making original designs for dobby cloth 
up to twenty staves, such as spots, stripes, honeycombs, 
Bedford cords, diapers, oatmeals, etc. 


How to dissect cloth in order to find the necessary par- 
ticulars required to reproduce the same class of fabric. 


The power loom: Shedding by means of tappetts and 
dobbies. Methods of picking, underpick, overpick, and scroll 
pick. The take-up and weft-fork motions, and the timing 
of the various parts. 


The nature and properties of different fibers used in manu- 
facturing, and the methods of distinguishing them, or the 
proportion of each, when different fibers are twisted together. 


The elementary principles of color and the practical appli- 
cation of color in weaving. 


The various qualities of dyed yarn, such as fast, loose, 
washing, and direct colors. 

Methods of preparing pencil drawings and sketch designs 
and the transfer of the same to design paper. 

Card cutting, lacing, and repeating. 


Various methods of tying up jacquard harness to produce 
cloths of a special character. 


The analysis of all classes of fabrics. 


The selection of suitable yarns, reeds, and picks for fabrics 
mentioned in this and the preceding courses. 

The various types of machines in use for winding, warping, 
and sizing. 

Sizing ingredients, their properties and uses in the manu- 
facture of cotton goods. 

The relative advantages of colored yarns dyed before and 
after being spun. es 

Jacquard machines for special purposes, such as cross bor- 
ders, lenos, compound, and pile cloths. 

The uses of the split, pressure, and scale harness. 

Calculations relating to every,departmental cost of pro- 
ducing cloth. 

The causes and remedies for common defects in various 
kinds of fabrics. 


Cloth testing to ascertain pattern, reed, pick, counts of 
yarn, percentage of size, etc. 


The quantity of preparatory machinery required relative 
to =~ number of looms for producing different classes of 
cloths. 


The examiners require that all honors students shall de- 
sign and weave a number of original patterns. To do this 
the students shall meet in the weaving shed at the school 
on Tuesday evenings from 7:15 to 9:15. 


Popular Interest and Influence. 


As an illustration of the appreciation of the 
younger working element of the people of Preston, 
which has about 120,000 inhabitants, I may point 
out that there were on the register for 1906-7 6,737 
names, with an average attendance of 6,318. Both 
to stimulate the interest of the students and to 
assist them in a financial way, prizes and scholar- 
ships are awarded by the Government Board of 
Education, Lancashire and Cheshire Union of Insti- 
tutes, the City and Guilds of London, by each sep- 
arate school, as well as by endowment funds and 
private individuals. Assistance in the payment of 
fees is also rendered, and prizes for success are 
awarded to the children of members, by the co- 
operative trading societies, which are very numer- 
ous and powerful in many parts of Great Britain. 
The municipalities also contribute financially to 
the support of the classes. 

The more impressed our manufacturers become, 
and the sooner they realize that their best asset 
and that of the nation lies in the brains of their 
people, the more quickly shall we see an extensive 
system for supplementary education in evening 
classes which will cover technical and scientific 
subjects established in our industrial centers. We 
must take advantage of every legitimate resource 
which we can command if we wish to succeed in 
this strenuous campaign for commercial supremacy 
in the markets of the world. An enlargement of 
our present facilities for evening textile education 
furnishes a potent advantage for future success. 
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Public Opinion Concerning Education 


As Reflected in the Newspapers. 





Extend This Work. 


[Pittsburg Post.] 


Mulitiudes of children will hail with pleasure the 
opening of the summer playgrounds and the vaca- 
tion schools connected with them. Their experi- 
ences in past years have been so enjoyable and bene- 
ficial that they await their repetition with great 
eagerness. The instruction given in the vacation 
schools is of a valuable character, and is in no way 
a tax upon the pupils. The recreation afforded in 
the playgrounds is a great boon to many little ones. 
The money expended for these schools and play- 
grounds is wisely laid out. 

It is to be regretted that some of the playgrounds 
are open only during a portion of the year, and that 
infsome cases their gates are closed after being 
opened for only a few hours each day. They ought 
to be utilized during the afternoon and early even- 
ing hours, as well as in the morning. The work 
done in the summer playgrounds and vacation 
schools has proved so valuable that it should be 
extended thruout the year. This could be accom- 
plished by making the school buildings social cen- 
ters for their neighborhoods by utilizing them for 
lectures, concerts, and social gatherings, and also by 
keeping open the school grounds during all seasons. 


A Public-School Evil. 
[The Literary Digest.] 


Discontent with the public-school system has crys- 
tallized into a war-cry for “‘neighborhood schools.” 
This war-cry is raised by the friends and not the 
enemies of the public school, who believe that ‘‘con- 
centration”’ has reached a limit in schools as well 
as in other departments of civic activity. Boston 
has had the subject brought to its attention by 
observing that over 30,000 of its children—some- 
thing more than one-third of its school population 
—are receiving their education in private schools. 
Various causes for this state of things are adduced, 
among them being the obvious ones of religious 
affiliation and the desire for exclusiveness. Bos- 
ton, however, is noted for her pride in her public- 
school system; yet its inherent defects have con- 
tributed not only to the growth of private schools 
we are informed by the Boston Transcript (June 13), 
but to the exodus of people to the suburbs, where 
the school problem is more easily solved. What 
applies to Boston may very probably be true of 
most large centers of population. Says the writer 
in The Transcript : 

“There is among parents a growing dread of the 
big public school, where little children are herded 
together by the hundreds. Nor is this merely of 
the mama’s-darling kind. It obtains among sen- 
sible people, who desire the best possible in the way 
of education for their children. They do not want 
them to be molly-coddled or to grow up to be little 
snobs. But they are positively afraid of the big 
school for little children. They are afraid of it 
physically, mentally, and morally.” 

Some of the reasons for this fear of the public 
schools are thus stated: 

“For the last twenty-five years we have been 
building them bigger and bigger. Long ago and 
less a school building that would accommodate five 
hundred pupils was a wonder. Now it is an in- 
significant affair. We aim at crowding two and 
three thousand little tots together into the same 
building, which is, in consequence, just so much 
farther from their homes, besides increasing all the 


other difficulties, as the square of the added num- 


“The big school is the very breeding-place of 
machine methods and red tape. It can handle its 
numbers in no other way than by fixed rules that 
are fatal to high educational ideals. 

“Suppose that we were to try the same thing 
in higher institutions, how would it work? 

“The mere physical effects of the conglomeration 
are serious. 

““Man is gregarious.’ Possibly; but he is not 
a gregarious beast. Too much actual physical con- 
tact is not good for him. Children, like trees, need 
plenty of air about their roots. Life six hours a 
day and five days a week in a building inhabited 
by several thousand other children and occupying 
a bare quarter of an acre of ground is opposed to 
good hygiene.” 

Morally as well as physically, the writer points 
out, the system has its drawbacks. But granting 
that these problems could be solved, there still 
remains, it is further asserted, ‘‘the tremendous 
difficulty of giving any kind of elasticity to a sys- 
tem so heavily handicapped by unfortunate condi- 
tions. The tyranny of the rule of the majority 
seldom takes on a form more aggravating than in 
the adaptation of the work of a school-room to the 
prevailing type of the scholars present.’”’ The huge 
public school with its elaborate machinery modeled 
on the city-hall pattern ‘“‘is not a credit to the 
intelligence of the community,” says this writer, 
“‘and the rapid growth of private schools marks a 
revolt against—not the public-school idea—but 
the kind of public school that we are furnishing.” 
The remedy is to be found in the example set by 
other public utilities—‘‘an administrative center 
with outlying substations.” This movement, when 
it reaches the schools, will voice itself in the demand 
for ‘‘neighborhood schools,’ which, this writer 
thinks, would stem the growing tide of discontent. 
He adds: 

“Small neighborhood districts possess greater 
homogeneity of population, and that is a great gain 
from the teaching as well as from the social stand- 
point. Municipalities are prone to an insane fond- 
ness for huge buildings. It gratifies the pride of 
the citizen to look up at masses of masonry and 
say, ‘This is what we do for education.’”’ 


Fire-escapes for All Schools. 
[Philadelphia Telegraph.] 
The City Solicitor was entirely sane, irrespective 
of any statutes or ordinances bearing on the sub- 


ject, when he notified the Board of Education that 
all schools—whether old or new, whether fire-proof 


or not—should be provided with fire-escapes. The 
builder’s assurance that a structure in which chil- 
dren are to be congregated is absolutely secure 
against flames is not to be wholly depended upon. 
Experience has proven this folly. There should be 
no restraints of economy in making these schools 
safe against fire or the alarms which so often carry 
frightened boys and girls into stampedes. ‘‘I under- 
stand,” says Mr. Gendell, ‘‘that the theory of those 
who drew the Act is that the danger to persons, 
and especially to children, arises from the smoke 
quite as much as from the flames; but whatever the 
theory may be, the school buildings are not excepted 
even tho apparently fire-proof, and the requirement 
that fire-escapes shall be erected is peremptory.” 
It is incumbent upon the Board of Education to 
see that this peremptory mandate is fully obeyed. 
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Notes of New Books 


TRUE AND Fautse Democracy is a little volume of essays 
by the president of Columbia University, Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler. In addition to the address bearing the above 
title, which was delivered before the University of Cali- 
fornia last March, there are two of Dr. Butler’s earlier ad- 
dresses, ‘‘Education of Public Opinion ’”’ and ‘‘ Democracy 
and Education.” 

Dr. Butler faces squarely the problems, economic and social, 
which democracy is called upon to solve. With clearness 
of insight he points cut the causes of the failure of democracy, 
in so far as it has failed. The existent evils of our social 
system he believes to be due in large measure to the exploi- 
tation of one man by another, or by a combination of men 
Socialism would, according to Dr. Butler, simply exchange 
this exploitation of man by man for an exploitation of the 
individual by the community, which he considers a far 
greater evil. 

The evils from which we suffer are not the results of a 
wrong form of government. .They are due chiefly to the 
weakness of human nature, to which certain failures—not 
in the principles but in the execution—of our form of gov- 
ernment furnish opportunity for harm. 

Dr. Butler wculd seek a remedy in education and oppor- 
tunity free to all—an education broad on its cultural side, 
and at the same time a practical preparation for life, and 
opportunity free from the restraints of class or financial 
distinction. 

The book, with its sound judgment, clear reasoning, and 
freedom from prejudice, is a worthy expression of the con- 
victions of a leading educator upon democracy as it is to-day, 
and of his views with regard to the future of this form of 
government. (The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.00, 
net.) 


The exhibition from the schools of Stockton, Cal., at the 
St. Louis and Portland Expositions, attracted wide atten- 
tion. So great was the interest, in fact, that principals and 
teachers were almost deluged with letters of inquiry as to 
the methods employed in these schools. In answer to this 
widespread demand it was decided to issue a book describ- 
ing the methods used, and the work of editing such a vol- 
ume was entrusted to the supervisor of primary and grammar 
schools, Mrs. Rosa V. Winterburn. From this beginning 
Mrs. Winterburn developed her recently published volume 
Meruops IN TreacuinaG. The value of the book lies in the 
fact that it is the result of practice, not theory, or, rather, 
‘stage guided by theory, and theory tested and confirmed 

y practice. It is direct and simple in its suggestions, and 
helpful to an unusual degree. For either the beginner or 
the older teacher there is much to be gotten from this vol- 
ume. (The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.25, net.) 


Our.tinEs oF Roman History. By H. F. Pelham, Presi- 
dent of Trinity College, Oxford. This is a new edition of an 
excellent text. Apart from minor corrections and addi- 
tions, larger space has been given to the history of the Flav- 
ian emperors and of Trajan. The book originated in an 
article which appeared in the Encyclopedia Britannica. It 
begins with traditions, and treats in an orderly sequence 
the monarchy, the early Republic (509-275 B. C.), Rome 
and Carthage, and other Mediterranean States (265-146 B. C.), 
the period of Revolution (133-49 B. C.), the foundation of 
the Imperial System and the rule of the early Caesars (49 
B. C.-69 A. D.), organization of government and Conflicts 
with Barbarians (69-284 A. D.), the Barbaric Invasion (284- 
476 A. D.), to the extinction of the Western Empire (284-476 
B.C.). The book contains four good maps of various periods, 
with explanatory notes at the foot of each page. An ex- 
haustive list of authorities and a complete index are also 
iven. 

, Scholars who are looking for a sane philosophical survey 
of the Roman period of the world’s history will find this a 
most satisfactory record. It is brief, judicious, and compre- 
hensive. It makes clear statements of historical facts in a 
succinct way that brings the whole subject within the com- 
pass of a single volume, convenient for the student and the 
general reader. Fourth edition. Revised. 640 pp. 12mo, 
cloth. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.75.) 


PLANE AND Soiip Geometry, by Edward Rutledge Rob- 
bins, of the William Penn Charter School, of Philadelphia, 
furnishes in convenient form an unusually complete pres- 
entation of geometry. If geometry is to be of true value 
to the ordinary student, it must train him in clear, logical 
thinking. Many text-books fail absolutely in this from 
the carelessness of their own arrangement. In this respect 
the present volume is most satisfactory. The definitions, 
when needed, are given with simplicity and the demonstra- 
tion of theorems is clear and logical. 

Mr. Robbins’ book will be excellent for class-room use. It 
comes from class-room experience, and meets class-room 
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needs. It is to be commended to those considering a change 
of text-books. (American Book Company, New York. $1.25.) 


Har Hours Wirn tue Mammats, by Charles Frederick 
Holder, is one of the latest additions to the series of Eclectic 
Readings. The author presents very simply and clearly 
the main divisions of mammalia, with their characteristics, 
habits, geographical distribution, and economic significance. 
Of almost equal importance with the text are the illustra- 
tions. They are numerous and unusually good. 

The book might he used either as a supplementary text 
to extend the work of a Nature study course, or by itself 
for collateral reading. It is excellent both in idea and 
execution. The general, form of the volume is attractive. 
(American Book Company, New York. 60 cents.) 


Clarence Hawkes’ Tenants oF THE TrEEs is a pleasing 
volume of Nature observation and story. The tales ring 
true, and are full of the dramatic life which fills the woods 
and fields, could we but see it. One of the benefits of such 
books as this is that they not only entertain us, Lut aid us 
to observe Nature and the birds and animals which cross 
our path. The volume is fully illustrated with attractive 
cuts, several of them in color. (L. C. Page and Company, 
Boston.) 





._—— Sane — —- np came oo 
IX publishing hcuse of George W. Jac- 
»] SHAGGYGOAT | obs, Philadelphia, a story for chil- 
a dren entitled Suaceaycoat. Un- 
doubtedly there have been many 
little folks who have enjoyed the 
story hugely, for it was well written 
and of a character to appeal to the 
ycungsters. Master Julius Randall 
Pratt is, however, the only boy we 
know of who wrote a review of 
SHacercoat. Here is what he 














| says of the story: 








(Geo W. Jacobs, Philadelphia.) 


Books Received 

Hamilton, Samuel—Hamitron’s Primary ARITHMETIC. 
American Book Co. 35 cents. 

Hamilton, Samuel.—Hamitton’s INTERMEDIATE ARITH- 
mMETiIc. American Book Co. 40 cents. 

Hamilton, Samuel.—Haminron’s ScHoot ARITHMETIC. 
American Book Co. 45 cents. 

Herrick, Glenn, W.—Laxsoratory EXERCISES IN GEN- 
ERAL ZooLtocy. American Book Co. 60 cents. < 

Sampson, Martin W. and Holland, Ernest O.—WnritTEN 
AND Orat Composition. American Book Co. 80 cents. 


Shirley, John B.—Scuoor anv Festivat Sones. Ameri- 
can Book Co. 25 cents. 
Ashley, Roscoe Lewis—American History. The Mac- 


millan Co. Price, $1.40. 

Demmon, Isaac N.—Shakespeare’s As You Like Iv. 
American Book Co. 35 cents. 

Robbins, Edward Rutledge—PLANE AND SoLip GEOMETRY. 
American Book Co. $1.25. 

Sterrett, J. R. S.—Homer’s In1ap: First Three Books. 
American Book Co. $1.60. 

Tyler, John Mason.—Growrtu anv Epvucation. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


Tf you are losing appetite, lying awake nights, take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla—it’s just the tonic you need. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The Alabama Legislature has defeated 
a bill to tax Tuskegee Institute. It was 
almost pathetic to hear the ing of 
one or two members against the school 
and its splendid work. 


Nevada has done away with the office 
of county superintendent, and divided 
the State into five districts, for each of 
which there will be a deputy superin- 
tendent appointed by the State Board 
of Education. 


The announcement some weeks ago 
of the appointment of Edwin Grant 
Dexter, as Commissioner of Education 
in Porto Rico, has been received with 
general satisfaction. His work during 
the past nine years as professor of edu- 
cation in the University of Illinois, has 
demonstrated his broad knowledge of 
educational ideals and methods. Pro- 
fessor Dexter is the author of ‘‘A History 
of Education in the United States,’’ the 
first really satisfactory effort in this 
direction, also a volume on ‘‘ Weather 
Influences,’’ and many contributions to 
periodicals, 


It is expected that the transfer of the 
trade school from the control of the Mil- 
waukee Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association to city school authorities, 
will greatly increase the attendance. 
Heretofore a tuition fee of $100 was 
charged. This is to be done away with. 
The only expense will be the cost of 
material, which will not amount to more 
than twenty-five dollars. The former 
teachers are to be retained with, prob- 
ably, a number of new instructors to 
take care of the expected growth of the 
student body. 


Salary Increases. 


Representative C. A. Snyder, thru 
whose efforts Pennsylvania has twice 
raised the minimum of teachers’ salaries, 
has reports from every county in the 
State, showing that fewer teachers are 
lanning to leave the profession. The 
act should be noted by the States which 
are experiencing eat difficulty in 
securing enough teachers for their ox Os 


The Monmouth, IIl., Review heads an 
item ‘‘Rural Schools Pay Good Wages.” 
Farther down the column it appears that 
average salary, Warren County, not the 
minimum by any means, is seventy- 
three dollars a month for men and forty- 
five for women. If this is an advance 
over former conditions let us be thank- 
ful. If Warren County pays her teach- 
ers more than other counties similarly 
situated, let us give her due credit. 
But think of trained and cultured men 
and women being forced to live upon 
such wages. 


C. A. Hamilton, of Newark, has been 
elected as Superintendent of the New 
York State School for the Blind, at 
Batavia. Mr. Hamilton, who has been 
principal of the Newark High School for 
the last ten years, succeeds O. H. Bar- 
ritt, who will go to Philadelphia as Super- 
— of the Allen Overbrook School 
there. 


Newark, N. J., has remembered the 
needs of its teachers. Salaries all along 
are to be raised. The work was begun by 
advancing Supt. Poland from $5,000 to 
$5,500 and Assistant Supt. Corson from 
$3,500 to $4,000. 


Word comes from Huntington, Ind., 
that the inability of the city to pay more 
for its teachers is making it very difficult 
for the authorities to secure desirable 
instructors. Similar reports come from 
many other places, doubtless due to this 
same “‘inability.” 


On August 1, the school board of Erie, 
Pa., adopted the salary minimum estab- 
lished by the Legislature. The addi- 
tional money appropriated by the State 
will not be available until June, 1908, 
so that teachers who receive an advance 
by the city’s new salary schedule will 
not receive their advance until that 
time, when it will be paid in a lump 
sum. A pension fund is to be estab- 
lished for women who have served thirty- 
five years and men who have served 
forty years. A permanent half-pay in- 
come will be extended to all who desire 
to take advantage of the offer. The 
fund will be made up by an appropria- 
tion of $2,500 a year, obtained from the 
pay of absentees, the tuition of non- 
resident pupils, and the State appro- 
priation. Awfully generous! Awfully! 

Teachers at the Macomb Normal 
School, Illinois, are to receive salary in- 
creases approximating ten per cent. 
Principal Bayliss will have $4,000 a 
year. An athletic director is to be ap- 
pointed at $1,200. 

Camden, N. J., has finally raised the 
minimum salary of grade teachers from 
$400 to $500 per annum. The regular 
maximum is raised from $400 in boys’ 
schools to $750 and $700 in girls’ schools. 
The maximum salary is to be reached 
in seven years. The holders of first- 
grade certificates assigned to special 
work, may be advanced to a maximum 
of $850. The maximum of first assis- 
tants in grammar schools is raised from 
$725 in boys’ schools to $900, and from 
$685 in girls’ schools to $850. In primary 
schools the principals’ salaries are raised 
according to the number of rooms. The 
salaries of the principals of the grammar 
schools are also raised according to the 
number of rooms, the minimum salary 
being $1,200 and the maximum $1,700. 
The salaries of auxiliaries are raised from 
$350 to $450. In the high school the 
maximum is raised from $1,200 to $1,500, 
tho no salaries advance beyond $1,000 
without special action of the Board. 
Half of the proposed increase goes into 
effect September 1. 


State to Find Positions. 


The attorney-general of Wisconsin 
has suggested that teachers might secure 
_honong thru the State employment 

ureau. The matter was brought to his 
attention by the veto of the bill estab- 
lishing a special teachers’ employment 
bureau. 


Recent Deaths. 


The peculiarly sad circumstances sur- 
rounding the death of President R. H. 
Halsey, of the Oshkosh Normal School, 
Michigan, have added greatly to the grief 
caused by its announcement. 

President Halsey who, with his two sons, 
had been camping on Gogebic Lake, died of 
a revolver bullet wound accidentally 
inflicted. President Halsey, after an 
hour of revolver practice with his sons, 
was inside his tent reading while his son 
Richard was outsidecleaning the weapons. 
The revolver was accidentally dis- 
charged, the bullet entering Mr. Halsey’s 
-head at the base of the brain. 

Far from any medical assistance, the 
two sons did what they could, but Mr. 
Halsey rapidly lost strength and con- 
sciousness. Richard Halsey then rowed 
to the camp of L. L. Wright for assis- 
tance. Mr. Wright started on a twelve- 
mile trip by lake to Bergland to secure 
a ae 

n the meantime others went to the 
Gogebic Hotel, where they obtained 
bandages, hot water, and other neces- 
sities. When they returned they found 
Mr. Halsey in a dying condition. The 
launch carrying Dr. Foote, of Bergland, 


to the injured man’s side, encountered 
a severe storm, and the heavy seas made 
it impossible for the rescue party to 
reach the camp until five o’clock. When 
they reached Mr. Halsey’s tent they 
found him dead. 


R. H. Halsey. 


Mr. Halsey was graduated from Will- 
iams College in 1877, having been promi- 
nent during his course both for his 
scholarship and ability as an athlete. 
His first experience as a teacher was at 
a boarding-school on the Hudson. He 
afterward taught in Brooklyn, his native 
city, and then went to Oshkosh as a 
cipal of the high school, succeeding C. B. 
Gilbert. After holding this position for 
some years he was later made superin- 
tendent. He left Oshkosh to take a 
smillar position at Binghamton, IN, Y. 
In 1899 he was recalled to Oshkosh as 
president of the normal school to suc- 
ceed G. S. Albee. 


Enos K. Gastman, one of the best 
known of the older educators of this 
country, died in Boston on August 3. 
Mr. Gastman was the first graduate of 
the Illinois State Normal, 1858. His 
entire life had been devoted to teaching. 

Last June he resigned the superin- 
tendency at Decatur, Ill., after a ser: 


Enos K. Gastman. 


vice of forty-five years. He also ten- 
dered his resignation as president of the 
State Board of Education, of which he 
had been a member for forty years. 
The Board refused to accept his resigna- 
tion, and re-elected him. 

Mr. Gastman was well known to the 
literary group of which Longfellow, 
Whittier, Bryant, and Louis Agassiz 
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12mo. 318 Pages. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., RICHMOND, VA. 


‘* No book could be more welcome or of greater service * * * 
should be read as universally in the North. It would do us all good,""—Journat of #ducation, boston, 


* His pictures of Southern civilization before and since the civil war are drawn by an artistic hand and a spirit of kindly charity pervades 


HALF-HOURS IN SOUTHERN HISTORY 


By JNO. LESSLIE HALL, Ph. D., Professor of English and of General 
History in the College of William and Mary 
To the Southerner this book will come as a trumpet blast on a clear, frosty 
morning. To the Northerner it will come as an interesting revelation of how 
a Southerner of to-day—not of yesterday or of to-morrow—a Southerner of the 
highest intellectual and social type, thinks and feels about the South, and about 
the Union, of which, as Dr. Hall reminds us, the South was the chief architect. 


It is a book that will be read by all Southern students and scholars, and it 


the volume.” —Giobe, Busion. 
“The book will astonish many who have been carefully schooled on the other side, but when they have read the book they will under- 
stand the South better, and will feel better toward Southerners.— -ost- Telegram, Camden, N.J. 


Illustrated. Price 81.50 postpaid. 








were members. He was in particular a 
friend of Agassiz. 

He was on a visit to Boston at the 
time of his death. He was born in New 
York, June 15, 1834. Four years later 
—— moved to Illinois. 

r. Gastman was a faithful attendant 
at educational gatherings. His loss will 
be felt especially in Illinois, for whose 
educational advancement he had toiled 
so long and faithfully. His was a life 
wholly consecrated to the education of 
the young. 


Sara J. J. McCaffery, whose name has 
been so long linked with Public School 
No. 116, on Thirty-second Street near 
Second Avenue, died on June 29. Miss 
McCaffery had been in poor health for 
several months, and finally succumbed 
to heart failure. 

In 1864 Miss McCaffery became a 





a 
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teacher in 116, and five years later be- 

came principal, a position which she 

had held ever since. 
| Her strong personality and earnest- 
ness had won her a place of affection 
| among the teachers of New York. The 
i Board of Education, at its meeting on 
' July 8, adopted a minute in tribute to 
her long and loyal service. 


Robert Williams, who died at Pitts- 

: burg on July 31, was for forty years pre- 
ing vious to his coming to this country, 
X | head of the schools in Tredegar, South 
Wales. Mr. Williams was widely known 

as a poet, much of his verse ee J 

in Herrford Times and other Wels 

papers. His poems were so popular 

that he became known thruout his native 

Wales as the ‘laureate bard.” Mr. 


ee Wlliams was seventy-eight at the time 


of his death. 


Sarah J. J. McCaffery. 








SELECTED TEXT-BOOKS 





READING 


First Year Language Reader 

Second Year Language Reader . 

Third Year Language Reader . 

Fourth Year Language Reader . 
Fifth Year Language Reader — 
Sixth Year Language Reader cu ise 


Book I. Elementary Lessons in English . 
Book II. A Practical English Grammar . 


HISTORY 


Dickson’s From the Old World to the New . 
Dickson’s One Hundred Years of Warfare . 
Elson’s School History of the United States . 


TWO BOOK SERIES 
Introductory Geography 
Complete Geography 

THREE BOOK SERIES 


Book II. North America 


FIVE BOOK SERIES 
Part I. Home Geography ae 
Part II. The Earth as a Whole . 
Part III. North America eS 
Part IV. Europe and South America . 


plement . . . 


FOR THE GRADES 


BAKER AND CARPENTER’S LANGUAGE SERIES 


LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR | 
EMERSON AND BENDER’S MODERN ENGLI 


SH 


Channing’s First Lessons in United States History . 
Channing’s Short History of the United States . 
Coman and Kendall’s Short History of England . 


TARR AND MCMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


Book I. Home Geography and the Earth as a Whole . 
Book III. Europe and Other Continents and Review | 


Part V. Asia, Africa, Australia, and Review and State Sup- 


a) 


FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 


ENGLISH 
Carpenter’s Rhetoric and English Composition . . . $1.00 
Carpenter’s EnglishGrammar. . . . . . . . « « («45 
Gayley & Young’s Principles and Progress of English Poetry . 1.10 
Huntington’s Elements 0 English Composition. . . . . -60 
Mitchill and Carpenter’s Exposition in Class-Room Practice . .70 
Robins and Perkins’ Introduction to the Study of Rhetoric. . .90 

HISTORY 


Adams’ Histories: Growth of the French Nation, European 
History, Mediaeval and Modern History. . . . . + - 
Botsford’s Histories: Ancient Greece, Orient and Greece, 


OC PR Ul OO ar ee er ae emer 
Channing’s Students’ History of the United States. . . . 1.40 
Coman and Kendall’s History of England . . we oe 3 eee 

MATHEMATICS 
Fisher and Schwatt’s Algebras . ea se - 
Halland Knient’s Algepras . « « «5 & «© © e © « 
Moat GQOUINGINURD os sk ke we ED 
Lambert and Foering’s Trigonometry . -60 
Schultze’s Elementary Algebra 1.10 
Schultze’s Advanced Algebra . . . .. . 1.25 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES 
1.00 


Ball’s Elements of Greek . . . - . © «© © + « + 
Inglis and Prettyman’s First Book in Latin. . ae .90 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN SERIES 


Cornelius Nepos—Twenty Lives. Barss . eget oe ; 
Poems of Ovid—Selections. Bain... . . . «+ + 1410 
Cicero—Ten Orations and Letters. Von Minckwitz . . . 1.25 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Boston Chicago 64-66 Fifth Av., New York Atlanta San Francisco 
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A number of the New York schools 
have taken to publishing annuals at 
commencement time. Those that made 
their appearance this season were inter- 
esting and reflected pleasantly the life 
of the several schools during the year. 








Assistant Superintendent Elgas pians 
to open evening sessions at the Stuy- 
vesant High School next January. Both 
Brooklyn and Queens have had evening 
trade schocls fur some time, but Man- 
hattan has been forced to wait for the 
completion of its new building on 
Fifteenth Street. The opening will de- 

end upon the appropriation granted 
or evening schools by the Board of 
Estimate. 














Monsignor M. J. Lavelle, Assembly- 
man Robert S. Conklin, Senator Thomas 
F. Grady, John S. Whalen, Secretary of 
State, and Assemblyman James K. Ap- 
gar, were the speakers at the first dinner 
of the Interborough Women Teachers’ 
Association on June 22. Justice Wood- 
ward, of the Supreme Court, acted as 
toastmaster. The dinner was held in 
the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-As- 
toria, and was a brilliant success. More 
than seven hundred were present. 






















Brooklyn Leads. 

Brooklyn has shown the largest in- 
crease in evening high school attendance. 
The demand for this instruction has been 
so great as to lead to the discussion of 
opening ancther evening high school in 
the borough. 

During the past year the average at- 
tendance in Brooklyn’s evening high 
and trade schools averaged 2,668, an 
increase of 132 over the year 1905-06. 
Manhattan comes next in the proportion 
of its evening high school attendance, 
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with an average of 3,711 against 3,591 
in the preceding year. 


A New Ghetto. 

Dr. David Blaustein, who has just 
resigned after nine years as superinten- 
dent of the Educational Alliance of New 
York, spoke recently of the change in 
the class of immigrants coming to this 
country. 

“Perhaps,” he said, ‘‘I can give you 
some idea of the changes nine years have 
made in this neighborhood. There is 
a great difference in the class of Jewish 
immigrants who now come to this coun- 
try; those who come now are not com- 
ing because of lack of opportunity in 
their own land, but they are the people 
who have been fighting for their free- 
dom in Russia. ‘They are refugees, and 
of a higher type than the earlier immi- 
grants. They may be compared to the 
Germans who came to this country after 
the disturbances of ’48. 

‘‘When they come they are a greater 
problem on this account. Being of a 
higher type, and well educated, they 
find it ditticult to adjust themselves to 
conditions as they find them. The Jew- 
ish immigrant of nine years ago was 
willing to peddle or go into business in a 
small way. It is not so with those of 
to-day; they consider peddling as un- 
dignitied, and indeed, in their own lan- 
guage to ‘peddle is to beg.’ They are 
people who have always worked with 
their minds, but here they find they 
must work with their muscles. 

‘‘When I came here nine years ago 
there was hardly any English spoken 
in the neighborhood. Now the man 
who knows no English would have a 
hard time to get along. Formerly, busi- 
ness and correspondence were carried 
on in a foreign language, but now it is 





August is the Critical Month— 
HURRY IS THE WORD! 
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not so. The earlier immigrant was 
ignorant of the laws and customs of 
this new land, but the rising generation 
knows its rights and civic duties.” 





Providing Sittings. 

New York’s ever-present problem of 
supplying school seats for its children 
seems to be gradually working itself 
toward solution. Since Greater New 
York came into existence, $50,060,000 
have been spent in increasing the ca- 
pacity of the schools. The money thus 
spent has provided for 147 new build- 
ings and 148 additions, which have 
increased the sittings by 305,340. 

The number of pupils on part time 
was 90,000 a few years ago; this num- 
ber has been steadily decreased, and is 
expected to fall below 50,000 when the 
schools open in September. 

During the past five years population 
in the Bronx and Queens has increased 
in leaps and bounds to the loss of the 
Borough of Manhattan. Since July, 
1901, the school registration in the Bronx 
has increased sixty-three per cent., and 
in Queens fifty-eight per cent. Brook- 
lyn shows an increase of thirty-four per 
cent., Richmond of twenty per cent., 
and Manhattan of only eighteen per 
cent. Within the last two years Brook- 
lyn shows a still larger increase, and 
Manhattan so small an increase as to 
be almost a loss. . The Borough of Brook- 
lyn has now a school registration equal 
to the school registration of Manhattan 
on July 31, 1901. 





W. R. Whitehead, M. D., of Denver, 
Col., tells us that he used antikamnia tab- 
lets for years, and with the most satisfac- 
tory results, in cases of neuralgic head- 
ache, associate or not with aisordered 
menstruation. He prescribes two tablets 
every two or three hours for adults.— 
The Chicago Medical Clinic. 
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out delay. : 


With an increase of over 40% in our sales 
of Holden Book Covers — Perfect self 
Holden “T” Back Binder— new 
and clever—Holden Imported Transpar- 
ent Paper over same period one year ago 
and with the busiest month still to be heard 
from, we cannot urge too strongly, the 
necessity for sending 


in your order with- 
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ditional expense! : 





Sa4MPLES ON REQUEST 











In a period of 5 years, our articles show a saving, over all 
costs, to the taxpayers of approximately 7c. per book per 


The books are kept Clean, Neat and Sanitary wi hout ad- 


ONE PRICE TO ALL 








G. W. HOLDEN, President 








Springfield, Mass. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary 
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How the Deaf and Dumb are | 

_ Taught. 

The following paragraphs from a re- | 
port made to the Board of Superinten- | 
dents by the committee, which visited | 
a number of schools for the deaf and 
dumb with a view to determining the 
advisability of establishing such a school 
in New York, are of particular interest. | 
They show the general scope of the work | 
to be undertaken, and the methods to | 
be employed. | 
Lip reading and oral speech should be | 
taught exclusively; signs and the man-' 
ual alphabet should form no part what- | 
ever of the course of instruction. A 
careful study of class instruction in dif- | 
ferent institutions, especially of the re-| 
sults found in the higher grades, has | 
convinced us that pupils taught exclu- | 
sively by the lip method make better 
rogress, have better trained minds, and | 
ave greater confidence in themselves | 
than have those taught in whole or in 
part by the manual method. In fact, | 
any combination of methcds is sure to | 
eliminate the lip and voice method in! 
the higher grades. It is easier to com- | 


Dustless 
Schoolrooms 


The gravity of the dust question as applied to our schoolrooms is such that we 
cannot afford to ignore its significance. While great attentiou has been given to 


ventilation, very little has been given to dust. 


When it is considered how much dust is constantly being raised by shuffling 
feet, it becomes necessary that, in order to correct the dust evil in our schools, we 
must use some means whereby the dust will be prevented from.circulating. It has 


"~~ STANDARD 


municate by the hands, signs and facial 
expression than by the lips. The line 
of least resistance leads naturally to the 
exclusion of the lip and voice methcd 
when children are taught by both meth- 
ods, especially when the children are by 
themselves, away from their teachers. 
Industrial work should fcrm a promi- 
nent feature of ccurse of instruction. , 
While a general educaticn shculd be 
insisted upon, these deaf children should 
be trained to be useful and self-support- 
ing citizens. If properly trained they 
become very expert in industrial lines. 








Floor Dressing 


is used the amonnt of circulating dust is reduced eleven-twelfths. What 
a boon this must be to teachers and scholars. Irritation of eyes and 
physical discomfort are not the most serious consequences of dust: Dust 
is one of the most. Potent factors in_the spread of diseases such as 
Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and others too numerous to mention. 

standa oor Dressins: also preserves the flooring, reduces labor, 
and saves its cost many times over. Will nct evaporate. Sold by the 
barrel or in cans of varying capacity by dealers generally. 

Patent Standa @iler makes process of application easy and 
economical, 

We wiil apply Standard Floor Dressing, without charge, to the floor of 
one room or hall in any Hospital, School, or other public building, to 
demonstrate that all we claim for it is true. Standard Floor Dressing is 
not intended for use on varnished, waxed or polished floors or tor use in 
private houses. ; ; ; 

Testimonials and interesting reports from medical authorities on 
“Dust and its Dangers” gladly furnished upon request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Bausch G Lomb 


Laboratory Equipment 


The subjects that may best be taught 
in the school about to be organized are 
art, including drawing, sketching, and 
painting; domestic science, including 
cooking and housekeeping; domestic art, 
incluaing sewing, dressmaking, embroid- 
ery, crocheting and millinery; manual 
training, including freehand and me- 
chanical drawing, sloyd, carpentry, wood- 
carving, cabinet-making, sign painting, 
typewriting, typesetting, printing, and 
bookbinding. 

The class register should not exceed 
ten pupils, and no pupil should be ad- 
mitted under five years of age; the work 
requires great patience, tact, and re- 
sourcefulness on the part of the teachers. 
Inaiviaual attention is absolutely neces- 
sary at every step in the training of the 
deaf. Each child must be near enough 
to the teacher, especially in the early 
work, to observe closely the lips and 
tongue of the teacher. 

In addition to the regular teaching 
force there should be a teacher in excess, 
one versed in vocal gymnastics and in 
breathing exercises, to give voice-training 
to the beginners and to those who have 
never had any hearing, and to those who 
have grown careless in enunciating 














We make a specialty of Laboratory Equipment 
and call attention to our BH Microscope which 
we furnish complete at $32.00. 

We carry a complete stock of Laboratory Glass- 
ware made in our own factory in the Thueringen 
Forest, Germany, and are therefore in a position 
to quote the lowest prices on these goods. 

In C. P. Chemicals we have the advantage of 
our European branch, and import direct at the 
lowest obtainable prices. 

We are always glad to submit quotations, but 
guarantee just as low prices on direct orders. 





sounds. For the congenital deaf the 
road to an education is long and difficult. 


Coming Examinations. 


Promotional examinations qualifying 
for grades 7A, 7B, and 8A, of the ele- 
mentary course, also examination of 
applicants for license as teachers of 
graduating class will be held at the 
High School of Commerce. 

Friday, September 6, 1907, at 1:30 
P. M.—English, mathematics, history, 
geography, and elementary science, con- 
structive work and drawing, French, 
German. 

The date of the examination in prin- 
ciples and methods in teaching will be 
announced later. 

Applicants for license for promotion 
must have the following qualifications: 
(a) The holding of License No. 1; 
successful experience in teaching, as de- 





Bua 


Microscope 
832.00 


New York Boston 








**PRISM’’ IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE we publish 
monthly. Not a mere advertisement, but a beau- 
tifully made and printed little publication about that 
world of wonder and beauty seen by thelens. Send us 
your name and we will enter your subscription FREE. 





Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Frankfurt, a’M, Germany 























Schools of al) grades, Lau.ern slides, etc. 


for $3.50 Send for circulars 


my opinion, should have these collections. 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
RELIEF MAPS eterna Geology, Zvology + ae 


The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases. and accom. arie? with model text- 
boc k, are easily in every respect the bes! aad cheapest | uw-priced 
collectio sinthe market, 4) Minerals ia good case, for $2.09. 40 
rocks witb dupli-ate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 


- EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Commissioner HARRIS says: “ Every school in the United States is 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


“BREWER 


1302 





TEACHERS’ 
AG EN LT 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7 


Kellogg's Agcnicy 


AN AGENCY 
i d tells " i hing, but .if it i 
poetics Tia Soe oe cae 


you about them RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


.500 





31 Union Sq., New York 


Eighteenth year, same manager, Sup- 
plies superior teachers for ali kinds of , 
positions all year ’roand. Quick, effici- 
entservice, Write or telégraph. | 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


that is more. Ours 
The School Bulletin Agency, 
ome C, J. Albert, Manager == 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 37s wavash ave., chicago, mt 


Large clientage, result of twenty-two years’ expericnce. - Positions filled in 28 State Universities, in 90 per cent. 
of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5000 in secondary and public schools. Get in line now for 
September vacancies. Year Book free. 








17TH YEAR 


NCIES 


BOISE, IDAHO 


B F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGE 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. 








4 Ashburton Place 
Boston : Mass. 
Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 


Berkeley, Cai , 415 Studio Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 23s Douglas Bidg, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


New York, 156 tifth Avenue 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 
Ohicrgo, 203 Michigan Ave. 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Spokane, 414 Rookery Block 





Oldest and best 
known in United States 
Established 1855 


353 Fifth Avenue | 
| 
Corner 34th Street | 
| 


SCHERMERHORN | 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Tel. 3688 Madison Square 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Send for eirculars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


FISHER" AGENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
en 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





teachers in every part of the U.S. 
R MANUAL, 





CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
One Fee for Two Offices 


LOS ANGELES BERKELEY 
The G-eat Agency of the West. Established 1889, Normal and College graduates wanted 
’ e 
A ER A EN IF . andoah, lowa; Valiey Vity, No. Dak.; 
Pendleton, Oregon; Lander, Wyom- 


ing ; Shermann, Texas; Jonesboro, Ark.; Du Bois, Pa. We furnish positions for COMPETENT Teachers 
COMPETENT TEACHERS, for Public and Private Schools. Correspondence solicited. 





OFFICES, Warrensburg, Mo. ; Shen- 





70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency te A 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, public and 
private schools. Advises parents about schools. w.0O. PRATT, Manager 





a will confer a favor by mentioning Tue ScHoot JourNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





termined by records and reports of super- 
intendents and ptincipals, equivalent to 
three years’ experience in the public 
schools of the city of New York, includ- 
ing one years’ experience in the city of 
New York. 

Applicants for license as teacher of a 


‘graduating class must have the follow- 


ing qualifications: (c) The holding of a 
license for promotion, or a higher license 
for elementary schools. (d) Satisfactory 
experience in teaching equivalent to 
five years’ experience in the public schools 
of this city, two of which shall have been 
in the grades of the last two years of the 
elementary school course. 


Catholic Education Congress 


The officers of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association for the ensuing year 
are: 

Honorary president, Cardinal James 
Gibbons, of Baltimore. 

President general, Right Rev. D. J. 
O’Connell, D. D., Washington. 

Vice-president general, Very Rev. 
James A. Burns, Washington. 

Secretary general, Rev. F. W. Howard, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Treasurer general, Rev. Francis T. 
Moran, Cleveland, Ohio. 

General executive board, Very Rev. 
James A. Burns, Washington; Right 
Rev. Mgr. John M. Mackey, Cincinnati; 
W. J. Shanley, Denver; Father Peter 
York, San Francisco; Very Rev. J. A. 
Connolly, St. Louis, Mo., and the presi- 
dent general. 

The Association, at its recent Mil- 


‘waukee convention, adopted the follow- 


ing resolutions: 

The Catholic Educational Association 
is the expression of the unity of princi- 
ple that underlies all Catholic educa- 
tional work, and of the unity and spirit 


|of co-operation that exist among those 


whose lives are devoted to this noble 
calling. We rejoice at the splendid 
spirit of zeal and harmony displayed in 
this fourth annual meeting of our asso- 
ciation, and the work that has been ac- 
complished shows what may be done 
in the future by the growth of this spirit 
of co-operation and sympathy in thought 
and action. 

We congratulate the members on the 
devotion to Catholic ideals, which has 
been so manifest in the papers and dis- 
cussions of all the departments of this 
Association. The fathers of this Re- 
public believed that religion, morality, 
and knowledge are essential to good 
government and the happiness of man- 
kind. We hold as a principle that good 
citizenship has its secure foundation in 
an education at once moral and religious. 

One of the happy results of this meet- 
ing is the growing consciousness of the 
community of interest in the cause of 
education that unites our pastors in 
charge of our schools and those engaged 
in the work of higher education. 


Free to Every Teacher. 


Few people realize what a valuable 
accomplishment it is to be able to use 
a dictionary with ease and certainty, 
so that in the hurry of daily life, whether 
in the school or in the home, it may be 
consulted without loss of time or studied 





WE ARE MORE THAN 
This 
was 
said of 


SLANT, MODIFIED SLANT, VERTICAL 


Ask Stationer 


PLEASED WITH 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


THE SPECIAL REASON, THEIR EASY WRITING QUALITIES 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


THEM 


——— 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS: CAMDEN, N.J. 
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School Furniture and Supplies 


LARGE AND COMPLETE LINE 











Stationary and 
Adjustable Desks 


Commercial Desks 


Teachers’ Desks and 
Chairs 


Recitation Seats 
Book-Cases 
Blackboards 
Maps 
Globes 
Charts 
Ete. 


The Chandler Adjustable Desk and Chair The Union Combination Adjustable Desk 








E are the leading manufacturers of adjustable and stationary School Desks, 
Business (‘ollege Desks, Teachers’ Desks, Recitstion Room and Auditorium 
seating and School Supplies of every description Our prices are as low asis con- 

sistent with good goods. Write for catalogues and prices before you order elsewhere. 





American Seating Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
90 Wabash Avenue 19 West Eighteenth Street 70 Franklin Street 1235 Arch Street 
































Just Published A COURSE IN 


MEMORY GEMS-- BOOKKEEPING 








For School and Home IF YOU PREFER BUSINESS 
PAPERS .FROM THE START 
By W. H. WILLIAMS use our Office Methods and Practical Book- 
; . sy hi keeping—Part No. I, for a course covering 
The compiler of this volume has been a principal of one semestet, or Office Methods and Practi- 
schools in Kansas City, Mo., for twenty-three years. cal Bookkeeping—Part I and II, bound to- 
During that time his custom has been to have the pupils gether, for a year’s course. Both Texts are 
memorize fine quotations. This book is the result of the cccumntel tip veitilnies daniel 
collection of such material as Mr. Williams and his corps 
of teachers have made and used in the various grades. IF YOU PREFER THEORY 
The selections are arranged under headings such as 
Honesty, Self Control, Care, Dutcn Maxims,etc. These AT THE START 
again are arranged alphabetically, as Ability, Accident, use our Modern Accountant, a strong theory 
Achievement, etc. It will be found an aid to teachers book, to be followed by Wholesale Ac- 
and pupils in the daily opening exercises of school, in counting, in which the Voucher System is 
Memorial Day celebrations, class day rehearsals and all used. These constitute a superior course, 
sorts of literary exercises. It is unquestionably one of for one year’s work : ; 


the very best compilations of the sort published. 
TWO THORO COURSES THAT WILL BRING 


i2mo. Cloth. 50 cents net RESULTS. ADOPT ONE FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


POWERS B LYONS 
A. 5. Barnes & Co. 378 Wabash Ave. 1133 Broadway 


NEW YORK CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Feed Your Nerves 


Upon rich, pure, nourishing blood by 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and you 
will be free from those spells of de- 
spair, those sleepless nights and anxious 
days, those gloomy, deathlike feelings, 
those sudden starts at mere nothings, 
those dyspeptic symptoms and blinding 
headaches. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has done 
this for many others — it will cure you. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In usual liquid form or in chocolated | 
tablets known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 





The Todd Adjustable HandLoom 


Send for descriptive circulars of looms and weavin 
materials and booklet ‘‘ How to Make Hammocks an 


Rugs.” 
TODD & TODD, 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
715 Washington Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 





A.L-BEMis MAKER. oo 
WORCESTER Mass 


Manval Training: 


Benches, Tools, 
Drawing Tables, etc. 


Get the Bemis Standard. Catalogue free 


A. L. Bemis 


Wercester, 


with pleasure and profit in moments of 
leisure. 

Most teachers fully recognize the value 
of the dictionary but how many regu- 
larly teach the use of the dictionary? 
The Publishers of Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary have just issued a 
handsome, thirty-two page booklet on 
the use of the dictionary, ‘‘The Dic- 
tionary Habit.” Sherwin Cody, well 
known as a writer and authority on Eng- 
lish grammar and composition, is the 
author. The booklet contains seven 
lessons for systematically acquiring the 
dictionary habit. A copy will be sent, 
gratis, to anyone who addresses the 
firm, G. &. C. Merriam Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. Should you not own a copy? 
Write to-day. 


Here and There. 


Allegheny, Pa., recently held an ex- 


Almost a Solid Scab. 


Had Skin Disease Six Years—Old Doctor 
Suggested Cuticura—Cured in Two 
Months and Now 


SKIN SMOOTH AS A BABY’S 

“‘T have a cousin in Rockingham Co. 
who once had a skin disease from ker 
birth until she was six years of age. 
Her father had spent a fortune on her 
to get her cured and none of the treat- 
ments did her good. Old Dr. G—— 
suggested that he try the Cuticura Rem- 
edies, which he did. When he com- 
menced to use it the child was almost in 
a solid scab. He had used it about two 
months and I could hardly believe she 
was the same child. Her skin was as 
soft as a baby’s, without a scar on it. I 
have not seen her in seventeen years, but 
I have heard from her, and the last 
time I heard from her she was well. 





hibition of the work of the children in 
the summer schools and playgrounds. 
There were some creditable examples of | 
basketry, drawing, painting, and the| 
other branches in which instruction was ' 
given. 

The school board of West Chester, Pa., 
has decided to add a commercial de- 
ae to the high school. W. E. 

enscotes, a graduate of Harvard, has 
been chosen to 
course. 


inaugurate the new 


J. R. Beachler, formerly of the Eaton, 
Ohio, schools has been chosen superin- 
tendent at Piqua, Ohio. 


Thomas J. Fletcher, formerly principal 
of the Temple High School, Austin, 
Texas, has been appointed instructor 
at the Southwest Texas Normal Insti- 
tute. 


Mrs. George I. Lincoln, wife of the 
late George I. Lincoln, who for twelve 
years was superintendent of the Thomas 
Indian School at Gowanda, N. Y., has 
been chosen to succeed her husband in 
that position. 


Don C. Bliss has resigned his position 
at Arlington, N. J., to become superin- 
tendent at Brockton, Mass. 





| Punxsutawney 





and Claysville, Pa., 
which recently consolidated, have chosen 
A. M. Hammers as superintendent. 


I hope this may be of some service to 
you in the future. Mrs. W. P. Ingle, 
Burlington, N. C., June 16, 1905.” 








A Sure 
relief for Asthma. 
Sold by all Druggists, 
or by mai: 25 cents. 


LLP LAA SLT TIS 
KIDDER’S —_PASTILES. 





Delaware’s new law, which permits 


school districts, after referendum pro-| 


cedure, to borrow money on the credit 
of the district for the purpose of erect- 
ing school houses, is already showing 
good results. Several districts 


The Roxana district has consolidated 
with several adjoining ones for the pur- 


| pose of building and conducting a mod-' 
|ern school house. 


Parag, Be 


The Board of Education of Lexington, 
Ky., has completed arrangements for 
introducing manual training in its schools. 


If you will send a two-cent stamp to 


Newark, N. J., they will send you, /ree, 
one set of Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, 
enough for six tables. 





Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 

Mrs. Wrins.tow’s SooTHina Syrup has been 
used for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS 
OF MOTHERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING, WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, 
and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA _ Sold 
by druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 





to ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” 
— take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
e. 


| STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. Charlestown, Mass. 





| 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


have | 
already voted money for new buildings. | 


528 Arch Street, Phi'adelphia 


CHEMICAL 
APPARTAUS 


ST | REC 


CHEMICALS 


oo Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Paper. 


pay postage to the Mennen Chemical Co., | 





Complete Laboratory Outfits 


Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 
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Fun and Wit 


‘Have you lived here all your life, 
friend?’’ ‘‘Not yit. But ef I don’t git 
money enough to move, I reckon I’ll 
have to!’’—Atlanta Constitution. 


He Knew. 


The philanthropical Fifth avenue lady 
was visiting a lower East Side Sunday- 
school. To test the aptness of a par- 
ticularly indigent cluster of pupils, she 
took the class in hand to question them. 

‘Children, which is the greatest of all 
virtues?”’ 

Not one answered. 

“Think a little. What is it I am 
doing when I give up time and pleasure 
to come down among you for your moral 
good?” 

A grimy fist went up. 

‘‘Well, what am I doing, little boy?”’ 

‘‘Buttin’ in.’’—Philadelphia Press. 





Lost Hope in Georgia. 

Billville must have lost hope. The 
following advertisement appears in the 
Banner: 

‘‘For Sale—Six acres in Mint and two 
Moonshine Distilleries that ain’t never 
been levied on by the Government.’’— 
Atlanta Constitution. . 





As to the Spinal Cord. 


A young teacher whose efforts to in- 
culeate elementary anatomy had been 
unusually discouraging at last asked in 
despair: 

‘*Well, I wonder if any boy here can 
tell me what the spinal cord really is?’”’ 

She was met by a row of blank and 
irresponsive faces, till finally one small 
voice piped up in great excitement: 

‘‘The spinal cord is what runs thru you. 
Your head sits on one end and you sit on 
the other.” 


Pointed Paragraphs. 

Nine out of ten budding genuises fail 
to bloom. 

A critic is a man who couldn’t have 
done it himself. 

Never judge what a woman wants to 
do by the things she does. 

Nothing pleases a little man more than 
an opportunity to act big. 

Every self-made man thinks other 
men ought to borrow his pattern. 

There are things a woman will not eat 
because they ruin her complexion, but 
a man never refuses to drink anything 
for a similar reason.—Chicago Veuws. 


All Depends on the Dogs. 

Asa Goddard, of the American Auto- 
mobile Association, was recounting in 
Worcester some of his touring adven- 
tures. 

‘‘One summer morning,”’ he said, ‘‘the 
approach of a great flock of sheep obliged 
me to pull off the narrow country road. 
I halted my car and watched with interest 
the passage of the sheep, the intelligent 
dogs, and the shepherd. 


EDUCATIONAL LIST, 1907 


A comprehensive price-list of 
school and academic books of all 
publishers, with a classified sub- 
ject index, revised to date. In- 
cludes supplementary reading. An 
indispensable guide for school 
boards and educators generally. 
96 pages, bound in leatherette 
boards. Price, 50e. (postage 6c.) 


The Publishers Weekly 
829 Broadway, NEW YORK 








“T had a short talk with the shepherd 
about his odd and difficult trade. 

“‘Look here,’ I said, ‘‘what do you 
do, driving sheep like this on a narrow 
road, when you meet another flock com- 
ing in the opposite direction?”’ 

‘*Well,”’ said the shepherd, ‘‘ye just 


| drive straight on, both of ye, and the 


one that has the best dogs gets the most 
sheep.”—Washington Star. 


Peace Congress Story. 


‘‘Where are you going, Sandy?” said 
one Scotchman to another in the story 
that Mr. Carnegie told at the recent 
Peace Congress in New York. 

‘‘Doon to the club,” said Sandy. 

‘‘And wha foor?”’ 

“Just to contradeect a wee bit.’’— 
Detroit Vews. 


Experience. 
Experience teaches nothing more forci- 


bly than it teaches this: If you get tired | 


READY IN SEPTEMBER 








A Short History of America’s 
Literature 


By EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


| Stories to Tell to Children 


By SARA CONE BRYANT 





A Theory of Motives, Ideals, and 
Values in Education 


By WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR 


The Beginner's Primer 





easily, if you are upset by trifles, if your | 


appetite is poor, your sleep broken, the ~ 


best thing you can do is to take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

Experience recommends this medicine 
in this superlative way—what better 
recommendation could it have? 

Such of our readers as are not being 
benefited by their vacation should not 
delay taking this tonic. 


The Harvardstein Yell. 


A GREAT CHEMIKER HAS THE DAMPF- 
SCHIFFREISE OF HIS LIFE. 
[From the Providence Journal.] 

Beruin, July 22.—Two hundred stu- 
dents of the University of Berlin gave 
Theodore W. Richards, professor of 
chemistry at Harvard University, the 
surprise of his life on Saturday. The 
chemical department of the University 
of Berlin had tendered Professor Richards, 
who has been lecturing here, a picnic 
at Muggel Lake. All went well up to 
the close of luncheon. Professor Kich- 
ards had just finished his dish of sauer- 
kraut and washed it down with a draught 
of the famous water of Muggel Lake, 
when one of the German professors sug- 
gested a dampfschiffreise. Unsuspect- 
ingly the American accepted the invita- 
tion, followed by the whole body of 
students. 

A little way out on the lake the pro- 


fessor shouted: ‘‘Hoch der grosser | 


chemiker!”’ 


Immediately came the response from | 


200 throats: 
“Hoch, hoch, hoch, 
Hoch, hoch, hoch, 
Hoch, hoch, hoch. 
Harvardstein!”’ 
Following it up immediately with: 
‘Fair Harvard, thy kinder to thy 


jubilee gershift, and with blessings sur- | 


render thee gershunt.”’ 


Professor Richards was so overcamen | 


that for some minutes he could not 
sprechen. When he had recovered he 
said that the only form in which he could 
express his gratitude was to address 


them on the determination of physico- | 


chemical contents. He said among other 
things that the determination shown by 
these contents under some circumstances 
was remarkable. 

At the conclusion of his speech the 
students repeated their version of the 
Harvard yell, adjourning immediately 
afterward in order that Professor Rich- 
ards might not show his gratitude still 
further by entertaining them with any 
more remarks on the physico family. 


Murine Eye Remedy insures eye com- 
fort, eye health, eye beauty. 


| SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF 
|THESE ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


HOLT’S ON THE CIVIC RELA- 
aw cue whet swora cid lea te een $1.75 


A statement of the principles that should 
regulate government in its relation to in- 
dividuals, and in its shaping of the rela- 
tions of individuals to each other. 


LEACOCK’S ELEMENTS OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE........... 1.75 


This book offers a survey of the main prin- 
ciples of political theory, and a compara- 
tive view of national government. 


TYLER’S GROWTH AND EDUCA- 
MOE Rare Riaie nie Sen so te a sland eaie:s 1.50 


A study of the physical growth and de- 
velopment of the child, the purpose of 
which is to determine what shall be the 
educational aims and methods in each suc- 
cessive stage up to the end of the high 
school-course. 


COLBY’S LITERATURE AND 
LIFE IN SCHOOL.............. 1.25 


This is a persuasive appeal for the study of 
literature as literature during all the years 
of a child’s school life. 


ROOT’S THE POETRY OF 
Oi: 7 Ao] | ree 1.50 


The aim of this study is to make accessible 
in a single volume the results of all the 
| scholarly investigations on the subject from 
| Tyrwhitt to the present day. 


| MAYNADIER’S THE ARTHUR OF 
| THE ENGLISH POETS......... 1.50 


This is the first attempt to trace the com- 
plete history of the Arthurian Legend from 
its beginning to the present day. 


PAGE'S THE CHIEF AMERICAN 


| a CUMIN c/o ais. 3) 9 o4) 9 cheia cele everar sar dia ae 7 
| 

This book contains the most complete equip- 

ment yet combined in one volume for the 
| study of our chief poets. Over 700 com- 
} plete poems are included, with notes, 
bibliographies, biographical sketches, and a 
| full index. 


Our Complete Edueational Catalogue 
for 1907 is now ready for distribution. 
EACHERS are invited to send their names 
and addresses in order that we may mail 
them regularly our (free) illustrated Fyduca- 
tional Bulletin containing interesting articles 
on educational subjects, announcements of 
our new books and a department of sug- 
gestion and comment. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


New York 





Boston Chicago 
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LAKESIDE 


PENCIL 
SHARPENER 


It is clean, 


EBERHARD FABER :: 





Your pencil pointing troubles are 
ended when you have a Lakeside. 
quick, efficient, and 
durable—outwearing the cheaper 
machines of light construction. 


A descriptive circular sent on application 


NEW YORK 











TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 


Good Type — Well Printed—Fine Paper — Half- 
Leather Binding -Ciloth Sides—Price Reduced to 
$1.50 postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Literal 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


New Copyright Introductions—New Type—Good 
Paper Well Bound--Convenient for the Pocket. 
Price, postpaid, 5v cents each, 


Catalogue Free TY AVID McKAY, Publisher, 610S.Washington Sq., Phila. 


Send for one 





NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


6 wed the Normal School of Gymnastics o! 
the N. A. G. U., the oldest institution for the ed- 
ucation of teachers of physical training in America 





Mr. Carl J. Kroh, Professor of the Teaching of 
Physical Jraining in the College of Education of the 
University of Chicago, will be President of the Normal 
College. Courses are open only to high school grad- 
uates who are physically sound oo well-formed, 
Courses lead to certification, title, and degrees, as 
follows; One-year course, certificate of teacher of 
physical training for elementary schools; two-year 
course, title of Graduate in Gymnastics (G, G.) ; four- 
year course, degree of Bachelor of Science in Gym- 
nastics (B.S, G.); graduate courses, degree of Mas- 
ter of Science in Gymnastics (M,S.G.). College year 
begins Sept, 19. For illustrated catalog for 1907-1908, 
address 


NORMAL COLLEGE N.A.G.U. 
Lock Box 167, Indianapolis, Indiana 





° 
New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
307 York St., New Haven, Conn. 

Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physical 
Training. Course in Massage and Medical ‘:ymnastics 
Summer courres in Gymnastics, Catalogues sent on 

request. 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Thisnd Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory, 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 

University Heights, New York City 

Thirteenth Year, July first to August ninth, 1907 
Ninety-seven courses are offered covering 
a wide field of pedagogical subjects and 
all departments of collegiate work. 

The work is planned for teachers 
desiring to secure collegiate degrees and 
for those wishing to obtain the highest 
professional training in some _ special 
department. 

For full information, address: 

JAMES E. LOUGH, Director, 


Washington Square, New York City 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, 


removing not only 


every suggestion of dirt, but also any 
dried, half-dead skin that disfigures 
the hands, and this in so gentle, 
wholesome a way as to materially 
benefit the remaining cuticle. 





The Best 
Educational 
Periodicals 


TEACHERS 
MAGAZINE 


$1.00 a year Published Monthly 


‘‘The best in the world for teach- 
ers’’ is what we are constantly 
hearing from our school friends 
about TEACHERS MAGAZINE, 
Can those for whom the best is 
none too good afford to dispense 
with its help and its influence in 
their school-rooms? 


THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL 


$2.50 a year Published Weekly 


The only periodical that has de- 
veloped a comprehensive educa- 
tional news service. Every impor- 
tant event and every significant 
development in the school field is 
promptly reported with expert com- 
ment. 


EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


$1.25 a year Published Monthly 
Special rates for clubs 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDA- 
TIONS aims to supply broad, 
progressive, carefully planned 
courses of reading for teachers who 
are striving for solid and permanent 
success in their chosen life work. 
Whatever may tend to broaden the 
teacher’s horizon and increase his 
professional usefulness to an appre- 
ciable degree is included in its scope. 


OUR TIMES 


$1.25 a year Published Weekly 


Special rates for clubs 
of 10 or mere 


How to keep track of the really 
significant current events has be- 
come a problem of considerable 
magnitude. OUR TIMES, with its 
twenty-five years of consecutive 
helpful life, is the answer to the 
question. Outside of the schools, 
thoughtful people of every station 
have come to look upon this paper 
as a valued friend. 























A. S. BARNES & CO. 
NEW YORK 








